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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. C 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
inust be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subseribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy ef Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,"’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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B SE ee Sa ER Se ee 
e LADIES’ TAILOR —IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. V. a Oo 2 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 
Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 
Linens, dimities and organdies 


iy 
19 E, 31st Street, N. Y. City 


A C. WEINGARTEN 
a. LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 


Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 
makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
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SUMMEX® GOWNS 

















Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York 
M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 

WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A M. pA eR GD OY 
+ IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York. 
HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Pa) es _40 West 47th St., New York 
A , of oe ESS 
° MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
O A : 3 M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 
HEODORE B. DALE 








IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 





OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


Set Pam 





EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 


122 West 42d Street, New York 
FIELDING & CO. 


E. MILLINERS 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


Ty O WIES ON 


H IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


M 'ss LAWRENCE 


38 West 33d Street, New York 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Bonnets, and Head-dresses. 
19 E. 31st St., New York 


RS. W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


Sole Manufacturer of 
The Kimberly Golf and Outing Hat 
34 West 36th St., New York 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
ISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 5th Ave., bet. 3oth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York 














ARGARET MURTHA 
Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 
ERT SE = - F 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 


Maker of The Doctor's Corset 
125 West s6th Street, New York 


SPECIAL NOTICES _ ae.” 
«3.2 eS ww 8 


Water color sketches with written description 
of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 
1900. Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 











ONSTANT QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
yo eas, Se 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York “ oa 
ISS WOTHERSPOON 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 











Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 
S cc O pi s 

ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 
Me: SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns. 


Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 


A R +3 I 


GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Summer 
Muslins from $10, up when material is furnished. 
tor East 65th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 


G iteciean 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


= eS eB, & c Oo 


DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 4sth Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
ADBAWM™M MARIE 
68 West 58th Street. Formerly with Madam 
Connelly. Gowns for all occasions 
Moderate prices 


YARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Bae 
HATS AND GOWNS 


487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 4Ist and 42d Streets 
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HILDREN’S PARTIES 


THE Misses WHITE will take entire charge 

of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN’S, 572 FirrH Ave., New York. 





- $HOPPING COMMISSIONS 


~ITY SHOPPING 


Of every description, Articles for personal 

and household use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 


Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, toz2 W. 42d St 














PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


OOK BINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 


HE SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


of Memory. Six Lessons: A Lesson in Fic- 
tion, Poetry, History, Psychology, Whist, 
and the Phrenology of Memory. Ten Dollars. In- 
dividual Instruction. Miss Clara Conway, 10g West 
44th Street, New York. 














TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. OLive Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 














HAIRDRESSING 

A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), LApigs’ HAIR 
DressinG. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 

Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 

Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 














DIED 


Atterbury.—Entered into life Wednesday 
night, 2 May, at his residence, The Dakota, 
Benjamin Bakewell Atterbury, in the 85th year 
of his age. 3 


Bishop.—At his residence, 11 Madison 
Ave., on Tue., 1 May, 1900, David w, 
Bishop. 


Brown.—lIn this city, on the rst inst., 
John Nicholas Brown, of Newport, R. 1., in 
the 39th year of his age. 


Cheever.— On Wed., 2 May, at Fa 
Rockaway, Charles A. Cheever, son of John 
H. and Anna D. Cheever, in the 48th year of 
his age. 


Hamilton.—On 3 May, 1900, at the 
home of her father, Tarrytown, N. Y., Ger- 
trude Greene, wife of Campbell Thorpe Ham- 
ilton. 


Heminway.—At New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Tue., 1 May, 1900, Honora Harwood, 
wife of Truman Heminway and daughter of the 
Rev. Edwin Harwood, D.D., and Marion De 
Kay Harwood, of New Haven. 


Tilt.—On Wednesday morning, 2 May, 
1900, Albert Tilt, at fifty-nine years of age. 


Thorn.—On Friday morning, 4 May 
1900, Lillian Gwynn, wife of L. Mortimer 
Thorn, Jr. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Halsey-Slade.— Miss Jessie Hildreth 
Halsey, daughter of Mr. Silas C. Halsey, of 
Newark, N. J., to Mr. Arthur Slade, son of 
Mrs. George P. Slade. 

Mitchell —- Ferriday. — Miss Elsie 
Mitchell, daughter of Mr. Edward Mitchell, 
to Mr. Henry McKeen Ferriday. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Haight - Folsom. — Lieut. C. Sidney 
Haight and Miss Marguerite Folsom, daughter 
ot Mr. George Winthrop Folsom, will be mar- 
ried in Trinity Church, Lenox, on Sat., 19 
May. 

Harrison—Crocker.—Mr. Francis Bur- 
ton Harrison and Miss Mary Crocker, daughter 
of the late Charles F. Crocker, of California, 
will be married in St. Mary’s Church at 
Tuxedo, on Thur., 7 June, at 12.30 o'clock. 

Morris—Clark.—Dr. Lewis Rutherford 
Morris and Miss Katherine Clark, daughter of 
Mr. William Andrews Clark, will be married 
in St. Thomas’s Church, on Mon., 18 June. 

Price-Dyer.—Mr. Theodore Price and 
Miss Harriet Dyer, daughter of the late Gen. 
Alexander Dyer, will be married at the home ot 
the bride’s sister, Mrs. Taylor, on Mon. 28 
May. 


INTIMATIONS 


Clapp.—Mrs. N. Devereaux Clapp and 
her daughter, Miss Edith Clapp, will spend the 
summer at Newport. 


Dix.—The Rev. and Mrs. Morgan Dix 
will go to Europe, early in June, for the sum- 
mer. 


Mackay. — Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay are at present occupying their house a 
Westbury, L. I. 


Wells.—The cottage at Newport of Mr. 
W. Storrs Wells, on which he had recently 
put many improvements, was destroyed by "ir 
on Fri., 4 May. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Bellevue Library Fund.—A concert 
was given last week in aid of the Library Funé 
of Bellevue Hospital. 

The programme consisted of vocal and instr 
mental music rendered by Mme. Nordica, Mr. 
Ben Davies, Mr. Franz Kaltenborn, and his 
orchestra : Overture and Bacchanale, ‘* Tan 
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juser,”” Wagner; ‘*Where’er Ye Walk,” 
Handel; ‘‘ Drink to Me Only,’’ Old Eng- 
h; ‘I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby,”’ 
lav—Mr. Ben Davies. ‘*The Deluge,”’ 
kaint-Saéns ; violin solo, Mr. Carl Engel; 
“Douce Caresse,’’ Gillet ; string orchestra. 
«6 Sj Mes Vers Avait des Ailes,’ Hahn; ‘La 
A. Webter; ‘* A Toi,’’ Bemberg— 
Nordica. Symphonic poem, ‘ Les 
Préludes,’’ Liszt ; ** Amour, Amour,’’ ** My 
Dreams,’” Tosti—Mr. Ben Davies. Ballet 
music, ‘* Le Cid,’’ Massenet; Arragonaise, 
jubade, Navarraise. ‘* The Swan,’’ Grieg ; 
«Lullaby,’” Luckstone ; Serenade, R. Strauss 
_Mme. Nordica. Wotan’s Farewell, and 
Magic Fire, ** Die Walkiire,’” Wagner. 

The concert was organized by Miss Leary. 
Present were: Mr. and Mrs. Oscar F. Living- 
on, Miss Nichols, Dr. and Mrs. Holbrook 
Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Eno, Miss Eno, 
Mrs. Henry L. Burnett, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Vivanti, Mr. Edmond J. Scheider, Mme. de 
Barril, Miss De Forrest, Miss Callender, Miss 
Maria de Barril, Miss Laura Post, Mr. Charles 
Mathews, Mr. A. M. Bagby, Miss Mamie 
Field, Mr. John J. Barril, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Pell, Mrs. Van Brugh Livingston, Miss 
Livingston, Baroness de Saint Seigne, Miss de 
Saint Seigne, Miss Leary, Mrs. John Vinton 
Dahlgren, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Morgan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Schieffelin, Miss Louise Mc Allister, 
Mrs. F. R. Coudert, Jr., Miss Julia Wells, 
Mr. Philip M. Lydig, Mrs. J. Fred Pierson, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Burrall Hoffman, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. J. Wysong, Mr. and Mrs. George 
McLean, Mr. Howard Constable, Dr. and Mrs. 
Everett M. Culver, Mr. William Harriman, 
Mrs. Patten-Glover. 


nose,” 
Mme. 






The Strollers.—The spring theatricals of 
The Strollers take place in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, on the evenings of 
7,8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 May, with matinees 
on Thurs., 10, and Sat., 12. Evening per- 
formances at 8.30. Afternoon performances 










at 2.30. The-perforrnances will be given in 
aid of: Fund for the relief of the families 
of our officers and men _ killed and 


wounded in the Philippines, in charge of Mrs. 
Charles F. Roe ; the School and Settlement for 
Crippled Children ; the Samaritan Home for 
the Aged; New York Eye and Ear Infirmary ; 
Brightside Day Nursery and Kindergarten ; 
Harlem Exchange for Women’s Work; 
Mothers’ and Babies’ Hospital ; the Columbia 
University Crew. The play presented is 
Phyllis, a romantic comic opera in two 
acts. Ladies’ Committee: Mrs. Astor, Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, 
Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll, 
Mre, Grover Cleveland, Mrs. Brockholst Cut- 
ting, Mrs, Grand d’ Hauteville, Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. Theodore 
Havemeyer, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mrs. C. 
Oliver Iselin, Mrs. William Jay, Mrs. De 
Lancey Astor Kane, Mrs. J. Frederick Ker- 
nochan, Mrs. Prescott Lawrence, Mrs, Maturin 
Livingston, Mrs. Louis L. Lorillard, Mrs. 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. E. 
Rollins Morse, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. 
Almeric Paget, Mrs. Pendleton, Mrs. White- 
law Reid, Mrs. Oakley Rhinelander, Mrs. 
Wm. Douglas Sloane, Mrs. Frederick W. Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
Edward S. Willing, Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, 
and Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, Jr. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Germanic—Sailing Wed., 2 May.—Mr. 
and Mrs. }. G. Beresford, Mr. and Mrs. G. L. 
Boissevain, Mr. and Mrs. William Jay Schief- 
felin, Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor. 


St. Louis—Sailing Wed., 2 May.—Mrs. 
C. E. Allan, Mr. and Mrs. Lars Anderson, 
Mr. Henry E. Barclay, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, Miss Carnegie, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Carpenter, Mrs. Charles B. Coxe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren Delano, Misses Delano, Mrs. 
Charles S. Dodge, Miss C. Eustis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Gould and children, Mr. Ernest 
Rudolph Gunther, Major and Mrs. J. C. Mal- 
lery, Mr. F. P. Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 
Wharton, Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson and 
children, Mrs. R. T. Wilson, Mr. Egerton 
Winthrop. 


Lucania—Sailing Sat., 5 May—Mrs. 


Ogden Mills, the Misses Mills, Mrs. I. Town- 
send Burden and Miss Burden, Mrs. Ma- 


turin Livingston, Etha Allen, E. S. Allen, 
Thomas Baring, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Dix, 
C. S, Dana, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Grant, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. M. Hutton, Mrs. Joseph Pu- 
litzer, Mr, and Mrs. A. R. Kimball, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Phillips, Alfred Watkins, 
Mr. and Mrs J. Lawson-Johnston, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Lawson-Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Cope Morgan. 





there have been several notable 

revivals. At the head of the list probably 
should be placed Robin Hood, that ever-charm- 
ing operetta which the Bostonians have revived 
for the week at the Knickerbocker Theatre. 
The cast is not wholly that which made this 
opera famous, although it is pleasant to record 
that Henry Clay Barnabee continues as the 
Sheriff of Nottingham. A new Maid Marian 
is Helen Bertram. ‘The Bostonians are to 
conclude their engagement next week when 
they will present The Serenade. 


The Castle Square Company produced 
Lohengrin in English on Monday evening at 
the American Theatre. The cast included 
among others Yvonne de Treville and Joseph F. 
Sheehan. The revival is destined to run only 
this week. Next week Mignon is scheduled 
for Monday and Thursday evenings, and for 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees. Tann- 
hauser is to be given on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday evenings. 


. Lthough the week shows no new plays, 


Phyllis, a new romantic opera by Richard 
Henry Warren, for fifteen years organist of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, is being given at 
the Waldorf-Astoria this week by The Strollers. 
The operetta is scheduled for every evening of 
the week, and for Thursday and Saturday 
matinees. The cast includes Mackenize 
Gordon and Martha Miner. 


The curtain rung down on Saturday night 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, on Joseph Jef- 
ferson’s last performance of the season, and also 
marked the close of that playhouse as the 
home of legitimate drama. Henceforth it will 
be given overto vaudeville of the better sort. 
Mr. Proctor has provided, for the first week of 
his management, an entertaining bill, and prin- 
cipals such as the Earl of Yarmouth and Cissie 
Loftus. 


Way Down East retiree from the Academy 
of Music on Saturday night after a New York 
run of four hundred and twenty-seven perform- 
ances. ‘The Academy will remain closed until 
late summer when it will be opened with a 
time-filling play. This in turn will be fol- 
lowed by an expensive presentation of Monte 
Cristo, with James O’ Neill as the hero. 


Miss Julia Marlowe is at the Harlem Opera 
House for the week, where she is playing the réle 
of the mythical Barbara Frietchie. Next week 
the Harlem Opera will have the distinction of 
housing the distinguished London Lyceum 
Company. Sir Henry Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry are to appear in Robespierre. 


Ben-Hur, after a run of five and one-half 
months, closes its season at the Broadway 
Theatre on Saturday evening. This, however, 
is not New York’s last chance to see this play, 
it being scheduled for revival at this house in 
the early autumn, when it is expected to have a 
successful several weeks’ run. 


Hearts are Trumps is to be withdrawn from 
the Garden Theatre on Saturday evening. Its 
objective point is Chicago, where it is set down 
as an all-summer show.—The Great Ruby like- 
wise will go from the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre on Saturday evening. This house will 
also be closed until late summer. 


Borderside, at the Lyceum, will run until the 
close of the season on Saturday. While New 
York critics have not failed to point out radical 
defects in this play, they have, conceded that it 
was not uninteresting, and that it had some very 
taking qualities, so far as audiences go. The 
play has also served to introduce an attractive 
actress, Miss Virginia Calhoun. 


Blanche Walsh, who has fallen heir to the 
late Fanny Davenport’s réles, and who is asso- 
ciated also with the deceased actress’s leading 
man, Melbourne MacDowell, is giving this 


iti 


week at the Grand Opera House a strong 
portrayal of Cleopatra, the drama by Sardou in 
which Miss Davenport scored a hit. This 
spectacular play will be given for the remainder 
of ‘the week, both in the evening and at the 
Saturday matinee. 


Quo Vadis at the Herald Square Theatre 
will be withdrawn for the present after Saturday 
night. The other version under the Whitney 
management at the New York is to remain for 
some weeks longer.—Sherlock Holmes con- 
tinues to draw full houses to the Garrick, and 
there is no hint given as to when William Gil- 
lette and his fetching play will be withdrawn. 


Lord and Lady Algy, which is nearing a 
total run of six months, spread over intervals, at 
the Empire, is not yet put into the category of 
the soon-to-be-done-with. It continues to 
draw exceedingly well.—A Runaway Girl is 
staying on at Daly’s Theatre, and no hint is 
there of its departing therefrom. 


The Pride of Jennico is running at such a 
pace at the Criterion, that a rumor is getting 
around to the effect that it will not be allowed 
to have its fling into the summer months, but 
that the autumn season will be opened with it, 
instead of with Richard Carvel, as contemplated. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 
WOMAN AND WINE 


Uprer Lert Ficure.—Gown of cream- 
colored silk, brocaded in purple and green 
figures. The bolero is studded solidly with 
rhinestones. The sleeves and front are of lace. 
Around the waist and down the left side of 
skirt is a sash of purple liberty satin. On the 
right side of the skirt there is a purple velvet 
ribbon, caught with rhinestone buttons. The 
hat worn with this gown is trimmed with 
lavender liberty satin, white lace, and bunches 
of grapes. 

Lower Lert Ficure.—Kerchief gown in 
pale blue and white, with a Persian border. 
The sleeves are of white chiffon, trimmed with 
bands of blue lace and blue velvet ribbon. 
The front of the skirt is appliquéd with blue 
lace. Girdle of blue velvet ribbon. The hat 
is of blue chiffon, spangled in black. 


Mippie Ficurr.—Evening gown of cream- 
colored brocaded satin. The skirt is trimmed 
with a flounce of white gauze, spangled with 
silver and headed with a festoon of apple blos- 
soms. A stole of pink velvet trimmed with 
rosettes of pink chiffon with rhinestone centres 
ornaments the front of the skirt. The decol- 
letage is draped with the spangled gauze. A 
wreath of apple blossoms is worn on the hair. 


Lower Lerr Ficure. — Opera cloak, of 
white satin and lace, with a jacket effect of 
yellow velvet, studded all over with pearls. 
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Afternoon gown of pale pastel-gray canvas 
over gray taffeta. The drop skirt is circular, 


Muppte Ficure.—Gown of écru cluny lace, 
inset with black lace. Chemisette and under- 
sleeves of finely tucked white mousseline de soie. 


Richt Ficure. — Gown of tan canvas, 
trimmed with stitched folds. Bodice of the 
same material, stitched. Front and undersleeves 
of white silk, trimmed with applications of 
lace. Large collar of heavy lace finished with 
black velvet. Turnover collar of lace, trimmed 
with narrow, black velvet. Hat of fine, black 
chip, trimmed with red roses, leaves, and black 
velvet. 
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Uprer Lerr.—Walking shoe of tan leather, 
with rounded toe, flat, low heel, and extension 
sole. 

Uprer Ricur.—Walking shoe of patent 
leather, with low heel. 


Centre.—Riding boot of patent leather. 


Lower Lerr.—Walking boot of patent 
leather, with low heel, extension sole, and kid 
upper. 

Lower Ricut.—Golf boot of tan leather, 
with low heel and round toe. ‘The bottom of 
the sole and heel are covered with rubber disks, 
to prevent slipping when playing golf. 


Fig. 5878.—Little girl’s gown of dainty 
pink and white taffeta. Flare skirt perfectly 
plain, and blouse fastening to one side outlined 
with sheerest needlework in pure white. Hand- 
tucked guimpe of white taffeta; girdle of black. 


(Continued on page vii) 











with circular flounce, put on with a pointed | 
effect, which is headed with a band of batiste | 


and cluny insertion, the edges of which are 
outlined with quillings of tiny black velvet 
ribbon. The bodice is of pale-gray silk mousse- 
line tucked. A 
sleeves, is of the canvas, trimmed with the 
batiste and cluny insertion. A black velvet 
ribbon is run through the banding round the 
upper edge of the bolero, tying in a knot in front, 
Quillings of the narrow black velvet outline 
the trimming on bolero and sleeves. ‘The lower 
part of sleeves is of the silk mousseline, shirred. 
Collar of batiste embroidery, girdle of black 
velvet. 
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Lert Ficure.—Gown of dark-blue figured 
satin foulard. ‘Trimmed with applications of 
white lace. Collar and chemisette of tucked 
lawn and lace. Blouse bodice of blue liberty 
silk. Chou and plaited ends of the same. Hat 
of yellow straw trimmed with folds of chiffon in 
three shades of blue. 


Upper Ficure.—Fancy bodice of tucked 
white chiffon, and applications of very fine écru 
lace over white satin. Vest of white satin 
fastened with dull, silver buttons. Hand em- 
broidery on either side of leaves in two shades of 


light green. 


IS GUARANTEED TO 

- Remove those fine lines from 
around the eyes and mouth 
and whiten the skin in a 
few applications. 

Dr. Amos Grey says: 

“ Olein Skin Food is perfect- 
ly pure. Will positively 
soften and remove wrinkles 
and restore healthy color and 
firmness to the skin.” 
md Olein Daylight Powder, 
eae guaranteed invisible, soc. 


Price, $1.50 Address all mail orders to 


OLIVE ROBART & SO. 


347 Firrn Avenvuz, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 


On sale at La Pensee, 403 Fifth Ave. 
and at $5 St. Martin's Lane, London 








NOT FOR SALI Wells 





HE THOMPSON COMB POUFF 

A PERFECT DREAM OF COMFORT AND CON- 

VENIENCE for summer months, Unlike the 

old rolls, pads or cushions, which ruin the hair. 

Send for illustrated Catalogue. Madam Thompson, 
6 West 22d Street. 





HOTBL DENIS 


Atlantic City’s Foremost Hostelry, Thoroughly 
modern in every detail. Situated directly on the ocean 
front. Open the entire year, and offers to those in 
search of rest and recreation all that the virtues of 


| pure air,a perfect climate, and healthful, restful 


short bolero, with elbow | 






surroundings can afford. The glass front piazza, 
or Sun room, will appeal to those who love to watch 
the sea. Excellent cuisine. Three and a quarter 
hours from New York. JOSEPH H. BORTON 


OBESITY 


Hygeia Obesity Tea is a marvellously successful 
remedy for surplus fat. Used for many years in the 
private practice of Drs, Emmet and Helen Dens- 
more, specialists in obesity and chronic diseases, 
many of whose patients were members of prominent 
New York families. Reduces the weight naturally 





and scientifically with positive benefitto the health. 
Trial package, with interesting circulars, 10 cents. 
At all leading druggists. 
West 34th St., N. Y. 
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Hygeia Mfg. Co., 18 





GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 
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fi Vocus, in its mumber of 19 April says: 
season, and fills a long felt want, as it is extremely light, and being made of very 
pliable straw stitched together, and not glued, it can be bent in a variety of shapes, 
ibecoming to many faces, It also looks well on women to whom the sailor hat 
These hats are bound and trimmed with 


PHIPPS & ATCHISON 


This hat is already imitated. The above trade-mark will protect you 


is unbecoming and inappropriate, 


FOR DRIVING AND BICYCLING 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Wash Fabrics P 


FROM THE SAME HAT SIX DISTINCT SHAPES ARE OBTAINABLE 


** The Ladysmith hat is new this 


At * The Linen Store ” | 


In our department for these goods | 


there will be found a most comprehen- | 


sive assortment of all that is newest and 


best in imported materials, white and_| 


colored. 


textures are well represented. 


Among the white goods are: 


‘Emb’d Swisses 
Andia Dimities 
Linen Lawns 


‘Piques & Ducks 


Madras Cloths 
Persian Lawns 
India Linons 

Fancy Cottons 


Most of the above-mentioned fabrics 


are shown also in colors, as well as 


French Percales Linen Zephyrs 


Grenadines 


Fancy Ginghams Khaki Cloth 
Fancy Tucked Muslins— 


(tucks in colors on white ground. ) 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


| 
| 





All the different weights and | 


| 
| 
| 
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Scotch Cheviot Washable Tweeds| 
Galatea Cloth 


FOR GOLFING, SEASHORE, ETC. 
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FuR YACHTING AND SHIPBOARD 


THE LADYSMITH b 


Straw Hemet Sportinc Hat 


fine cloth in various colors, black, red, or in plain white India fabric.”’ 

To be had only through representative hatters and millinery establishments 
throughout the country, and of SCOTT & CO., 1 Old Bond St., London, 
sole agent, The trade is supplied by the makers. 





MAKERS OF LADIES’ HATS 


RENOWNED TAILORED AND OUTING Hats 





Summer Home Furnishings 


Artistic Bamboo and Rattan Furniture, in Chairs, Tables, 
Stools, Sofas, etc. Moderate Prices. 


India Hanging Seats, Hardwood, Finished in Green, 
Brown, Red, 3 x 5§ ft., with ro-ft. chains, com- 
plete, $22.50. 


Siam Matting Piazza Mats, in Solid Red, and Red and 
White. Various Sizes. 





Samples 
and 





Prices 
Application 
Proctor &s Company, Importers of 
ANTIQUE anp MODERN DRAPERIES 


Fabrics for Wall and Furniture Covering 
Embroidries - Tapestries - Oriental Rugs 


EAST INDIA HOUSE, 5 EAST 2oTnx STREET, 





NEW YORK 


F old Constable oe 


Lyons Foulards 
Printed India Pongees, Soft Satins 








| A Neey Corset 


DESIGNED FOR A FIGURE 


; | WHICH WILL CONFORM TO 
Printed Foulard Robes | THE REGOINEMENTS OF 
White Silks and Satins for Wedding Gowns | BP At MESA yasaieies 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses || IN GOWNS. 


Crépes Prices, from $2.25 up 
Plain and Fancy Crépes 
Grenadine and Silk Mousseline 


Droadway L 1916 Street, NU, 
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Ven the most indifferent ot agnostics could not fail to be interested in what 
E turned out to be, in spirit as well as in name, the Ecumenical Conference 
recently held in New York. The city press published such full accounts 
of the addresses that the majority, which did not attend the sessions, were kept 
informed of the proceedings. The recitals of experiences in the work of evan- 
gelizing foreign peopies doubtless most impressed audiences and readers, but 
interesting as these undoubtedly were, the narratives were illuminative in a sense 
perhaps not fully realized by their authors. In one or two instances, deliberately, 
but for the most part ‘unconsciously, the missionaries condemned pride of race. 
A woman missionary, more frank than her fellow-workers, boldly stated that a 
prerequisite of fruitful missionary work was the subjugation of the Anglo-Saxon’s 
arrogance of spirit—an infection, it appears, from which even godly mission- 
aries are not exempt when dealing with foreign peoples. And, although other 
speakers did not put the case so bluntly, the trend of their recommendations was 
unmistakably in harmony with the woman's advice. 


Contact with actual conditions in a daily assault on the error and 
ignorance of uneducated races—for the work of missions lies with the poorer 
classes in all countries—has brought about a perception that the way of wisdom 
in mission endeavor is to develop the native character and the native civilization 
according to Christ ideals, and not to seek to impose an advanced alien civiliza- 
tion, like that which flourishes in England and this country, upon peoples whose 
environment and training have been totally unlike that which obtains in the 
Western world. Missionary after missionary pleaded for the intelligent conserv- 
ation of national customs or national characteristics wherever these are not 
inimical to Christian ideals. An extreme and embarrassing case in point is fur- 
nished by those men who, in accordance with their tribal or national customs, 
have contracted matrimonial alliances with more than one woman. As polyg- 
amy, although an Old Testament custom, is not sanctioned by Christian 
theology or Christian peoples, these polygamous converts present a perplexing 
problem. Shall they abandon the plural wives and their children, and thus dis- 
grace them in the eyes of the community, and complicate their legal, as well as 
social] status? or, shall the Church receive the polygamous man cn the premise 
that he shall not add to the number of his wives? One of the ablest speakers 
among the visiting missionaries argued, out of his own experience with cases ot 
this type of ccnvert, for his reception into the Church. It seems doubtful, how- 
ever, if any considerable number of boards of foreign missions could be induced 
to give official sanction to aset rule on the subject, however much latitude might 
be quietly permitted individual missionaries. 


Work in the vineyard of foreign missions appears also to have loosened the 
hold of creeds on the Evangels ; one distinguished divine who has labored for 
forty years in India, going so far as to state that the inerrancy of the Scriptures 
even is not a matter of any particular moment. Christian comity is the watch- 
word of most of these men and women who have returned to their native land 
for the purpose of stimulating an interest in the importance of foreign missions. 
In their hand-to-hand fight with evil they have been compelled to discard what- 
ever impeded their work, and they have come inevitably to perceive that to 
present to new peoples the only true religion in various editions, each warranted 
by its apostles to be the only true version, is to negative, in large measure, their 
efforts at proselyting. It is not improbable that a plan will be devised whereby 
Evangelical Protestant missionaries at least will be advised officially to put 
the emphasis upon Christ crucified and say little or nothing of the divergences 


of theology. 


As interesting a missionary finding as any other is their discovery that, zeal 
not buttressed with culture, not only does not suffice but that it is distinctly de- 
trimental. Plea after plea has been made by speakers for men and women, care- 
fully trained linguistically, as well as in other essentials of all-round education. 
The theological seminaries have been taken to task for inadequacy, and it has 
been pointed out that missionary training seminaries are sorely needed. Dis- 
credit is brought upon the Christian religion, when ignorant or only partially in- 
formed missionaries encounter, say, the Brahmins of India, or intelligent natives in 
China or Japan. What is especially interesting in connection with this missionary 
criticism of inadequate preparation, is that heretofore when travelers have made 
similar charges, they have been most contemptuously dealt with not only by the 
religious press, but by some sections of the secular press as well. A somewhat 
recent case in point is that of Japan in Transition, by Stafford Ransome, published 
last year. The chapters on the Position and Prospects of Christianity were sharply 
criticised, and yet the missionaries themselves testify to the truth of conclusions, 
such as those by this author, when they so persistently urge comity and adequate 
training. 


The stay-at-home Christians who are smugly satisfied with themselves as 
possessors of a supreme high-grade civilization, and the only religion, will never 
attain the clear vision of the missionary workers, who held the attention of this 
and other communities for a fortnight. These men and women who, according 
to the best of their beliet, are doing God's service, have come to realize spiritual 
democracy, and to perceive in practical fashion that it is Christ's command, 
‘¢ Love one another,’’ and not theological dicta of bishops in council that is to 
spiritualize humanity. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


ORANGE CURE FOR BLUES——-ANIMAL CHIVALRY 
—AMERICAN NOTTINGHAM LACE——APART- 
MENTS FOR TWO—ROMANTIC TOTS— 
OLD GLORY AT HALF-MAST FOR SHAME 
—TRAINING IN HOUSE AND TABLE 
DECORATION PART OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


7 He merits of the orange were referred to 
some time ago in this department, but 
as this is the season when this juicy 

fruit can be eaten with special advantage, the 

orange is again urged upon the attention of 
readers. There are a few persons with whom 
oranges disagree, those tormented with tor- 
pidity of the liver being sometimes unable to 
eat them, but for the vast majority no more 
wholesome or palatable corrective for the re- 
sults of over-feeding and sedentary habits can 
be suggested. Feeling not up to the mark 
physically, or depressed mentally, is a not un- 
usual spring condition, and to those thus af- 
flicted, it is suggested that they eat five oranges 

a day for three consecutive days, instead of 

taking bitters or pellets. Headache, ‘bitter 

taste,"’ nausea, and vertigo are all relieved by 
the free use of oranges when the system ap- 
pears to be paying the penalty of wrong living. 

It is perhaps needless to add that the oranges 

selected should be sound. Whether the sweet 

or more acid varieties are chosen, the results 


are the same. 


* 
* * 


As entertaining a paper of its class as ever 
was penned, is that contributed by Woods 
Hutchinson, and copied in the current issue of 
The Eclectic Magazine. Animal Chivalry is 
the subject, and the writer narrates his experi- 
ences con amore. It is chivalry in its larger, 
finer sense, and not the mere gallantry of male 
to female that is set forth; the sense of obliga- 
tion to the weak and defenseless. The well- 
known tolerance of big dogs for the impertinent 
bluster of little dogs is instanced, and it is 
further shown that gentleness and consideration 
always characterize the treatment by animals of 
the young of their own species, and not infre- 
quently also are they kind toward the young of 
species with whom they have a perpetual feud; 
dogs and kittens, or cats and puppies, for ex- 
ample. The author somewhat cynically re- 
marks that ‘‘ animals have never yet succeeded 
in absolutely steeling their hearts against the 
cry of infantile distress. Man alone has 
reached this pinnacle of virtue."’ An amusing 
instance, i. e., amusing to the reader, is given 
of the extreme unwillingness that dogs have to 
attack a female. A wolf in a certain locality 
having developed a devastating appetite for 
young lambs, the author and a friend, with a 
pack of hounds, undertook to put an end to 
the depredator’s undesirable activity. The 
wolf being disturbed hy the shying of one of 
the mounts, the hounds were promptly put 
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on the scent, and on they dashed. All went 
well for awhile, but suddenly all sound ceased 
and one of the huntsmen instantly divined that 
chivalry was at work. Presently back came 
the hounds, looking somewhat crestfallen, but 
nothing could persuade them to take that trail, 
as they had discovered it was that of a vixen. 
It is claimed that experienced hunters invari- 
ably include a bitch-hound in the pack, for she 
would have no hesitation in attacking a vixen 
or half-grown cub, and when once the fight is 
started the other hounds will join in to help 
their friend. The paper is filled with delight- 
ful anecdotes of animal life, and it is to be 
hoped that the author will soon again give the 
public the results of his sympathetic but dis- 
criminating observation of dumb creatures. 


aa 
* * 


The projected experiment in manufacturing 
which Dr. Dowie, the faith-healer, has set in 
motion near Waukegan, Wisconsin, will be 
watched with interest. The manufacture of 
Nottingham lace is contemplated, and some 
twenty thousand acres of land have been 
secured on which the plant is to be established. 
Dr. Dowie has recently purchased at Notting- 
ham five machines for the manufacture of the 
special style of lace associated with that Eng- 
lish city, as well as other necessary machinery. 
The object of starting up the works is to 
benefit the members of Dr. Dowie’s com- 
munion, known as the Christian Catholic 
Church, and of which the faith-healer is gen- 
eral overseer. The expectation is that the 
enterprise will be very profitable, and accom- 
plish more than meet the present requirements 
of this particular church. 


* 
* * 


A new class of small apartments in New 
York has been built with a view to giving 
families of two, say mother and daughter, two 
sisters, mother and son, or husband and wife 
the opportunity to live in desirable neighbor- 
hoods and in well-appointed buildings at a 
comparatively small rental. The suites are not 
provided with accommodation for resident serv- 
ants, it being expected either that a woman of the 
household will attend to the domestic require- 
ments or that a day worker will be engaged. 
Elevator and hall service, and also telephone 
service, are at the command of the inmates. 
The five-room apartments include two bed- 
chambers, a kitchen, dining-room, and parlor. 
These rent from $45 to $65 a month. The 
four-room apartments rent at $40. The 
floors are of hardwood and the plumbing and 
illuminating apparatus are after the latest and 
most approved models. 

** 

Almost the prettiest incident of the English 
Queen’s visit to Ireland was her review early 
in April of between thirty and forty thousand 
Irish children, the little ones having journeyed 
from all parts of the island to take part in the 
event. The tiny folk from an early hour in 
the morning swarmed into Dublin and hurried 
to historic Phoenix Park, where the review 
took place about 1 o'clock. Those who saw 
the aged Queen, as she was driven slowly up 
and down the ranks of little children, aver 
that never before has Victoria’s face, in public 
at least, worn the tender look that she bent 
upon the thousands of eager little faces lifted 
to her own. Barefooted many of them, 
none ragged, however, the little ones, for the 
glimpse of Her Majesty, bore smilingly long, 
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tiresome journeys and tantalizing waits. Who 
says sentiment is snuffed out, albeit this is an 
age of mechanical invention and of greedy 
anglings after loaves and fishes ? 

Pat 

The Reverend Dr. Cuyler, who ever has 
the courage of his convictions, recently said 
that England and America as nations had ap- 
proached the heathen with a Bible in one hand 
and a bottle in the other, and that the latter has 
sent ten men to perdition for every one the 
Bible has brought to Christ. ‘*Old Glory floats 
to-day in Manila,’’ continued the reverend 
speaker, ‘‘ Over four hundred drinking dens. 
Oh ! if it must hang above those places, let it 
hang at half-mast !°’ 

* % 

The training-school in agriculture and hor- 
ticulture, which is to be placed on Briarcliff 
farm, the property of Mr. W. W. Law, will 
include in its regular study course instruction 
in botany, entomology, landscape-gardening, 
and indoor domestic work, such as house de- 
coration and table decoration. Orchard 
management will also be taught, as will garden- 
ing under glass, poultry and bee-keeping. 
The students are also to do the practical work 
of preparing the soil, tree and seed-planting. 
Later processes, such as pruning, spraying, 
harvesting, and also such commercial transac- 
tions as packing and marketing will be taught 
practically. It is expected that both women 
and men will take either the full two years’ 
course, or some special ones. The school 
term begins on 1 September. 


A MISADVENTURE AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 


BY MARY DWIGHT 


66 - I could only persuade Lilian !°’ sighed 
Leslie, drearily, looking out on the 
snowy street. 

‘‘Do you not think you exaggerate it all, 
dear ?’’ said Ruth, fromthe couch. ‘Is it— 
is he as bad as you think?’’ She spoke 
soothingly, for the other was beginning to 
pace the room. 

‘«Exaggerate! I wish I did. He will 
break Lilian’s heart and ruin her life. I do 
not mean,”’ striving to speak calmly, ‘<that 
Captain Monteith is a villain or a roué, but he 
is so selfish and so cruel! He has the fiercest 
temper and the coldest heart !*" 

‘¢ That is an unfortunate combination for 
the owner of it and for the owner's friends, 
surely. Have you ever talked to her about 
him ?”’ 

‘¢ Talked to her! Yes, and so have papa, 
and mamma, and all the family. She will not 
permit his name to be mentioned now.”” 

*¢But if Captain Monteith is so dreadful 
why does Lilian 2» 

«¢ Oh, he is tremendously clever and learned 
—Lilian worships brains. Then he is as brave 
as a lion—Lilian just prostrates herself before 
physical courage—and he is handsome, and 
fascinating, and—well, the truth is, she has 
never seen him in one of his ungovernable 
rages, as I did once. She cannot believe what 
a cruel, lawless brute he can look like then. 
She is as proud as—as an Indian, and she will 
not submit to him when he tries to tyrannize 
over her, and then there will be quarrels, mis- 
erab'e wig 








(Continued on page 326) 
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(Continued trom page 324) 

The opening of the door prevented the sen- 
tence from reaching its conclusion. ‘* What 
conspiracy are you two deep in that my entrance 
causes such dismay ?’’ cried a merry voice. 

‘< If people will appear unheralded just before 
Christmas, they must expect to be greeted with 
alarmed squeaks and scuttlings,’’ answered 
Ruth, readily, rolling her book under the couch 
pillows. Leslie was still too confused to speak. 

«¢ Oh, if it’s Christmas, I am blind,”’ laughed 
the new-comer. ‘I want to borrow your ad- 
dress-book, Les, for the names of those Vir- 
ginia people who are to be in town for the 
holidays.”” 

Leslie waved toward her desk, “It is there 
somewhere, Lilian, just burrow around a bit.”’ 

While she ‘*burrowed’’ after the missing 
book, Ruth watched Lilian Durand steadily. 
She was a beautiful woman, whose regular, 
classical features, and pure coloring needed no 
aid from dress or circumstance to accentuate 
their loveliness. It required not Leslie’s words 
‘¢ proud as an Indian,”” to reveal that character- 
istic to the watcher. Pride, an unconquerable 
spirit, an almost stern self-reliance showed in 
every line of her tall, erect figure, in the poise 
of her stately head, in the curve of her del.cate 
nostrils. Yet a womanly sweetness and tender- 
ness smiled in her eyes, and from her lips as 
she teased Leslie about the disorder of her 
writing materials. Ruth remembered old 
stories of Lilian’s childhood. How out- 
bursts of fierce rages, even against those she 
loved best, were habitual with her, and how she 
had taught herself, through no fear of punishment 
or pressure of outward convention, but from 
love of rightness of life, a self-control so great 
that it was proof against every strain. Would 
not she, who had mastered her own passion, 
feel a contempt for a man who could not con- 
tol his? Was this happy, gracious, buoyant 
woman about to enter upon a life degrading 
and crushing? Lilian turned quickly toward 
Ruth, as if restless under her scrutiny, and 
exclaimed : 

‘‘Well, Ruthie, have you looked me 
through and through ?”” 

‘« Lilian,’’ cried the girl, impulsively, ‘¢ do 
not marry Captain Monteith !”’ 

Lilian rose slowly ; her face was white and 
her eyes burned, but her voice was gentle as 
she answered : 

‘«Someone, Leslie, perhaps, has been 
poisoning your mind with stories against Cap- 
tain Monteith. I know him far better than 
anyone who has defamed him to me, and I 
know him to be a gentleman and a man!”’ 
She hesitated, then she went on even more 
quietly : ‘* If I did not know that all that you 
and others say is done for love, I should be 
very angry. As it is, I must beg you, if you 
care for my happiness and my— my friendship, 
to cease mentioning the subject to me for- 
ever.”” 

Without waiting for a reply, Lilian glided 
out of the room. Safe in her own chamber, 
with the door closed, she buried her face in 
her hands. Her friends would have been 
amazed could they have seen ‘‘ haughty Lilian 
Durand *’ in such an abject attitude. Tears 
crept between her fingers ; she sobbed : 

‘¢Must it always be the stain on my hap- 
piness that no one can sympathize with my 
love? If only uncle, or Lesiie, or someone, 
just one, could see Edward as he really is, 
separated from his rather cold manners and 
military imperiousness. If they only knew 
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how false the stories against him are! And 
suppose they are true, the least of them, that 
is ! suppose he is sometimes harsh, and hasty, 
and violent. He will never be so toward me. 
His love is so deep and powerful, so entwined 
with the very roots of his nature, that he will 
always be to me the tenderest and gentlest of 
lovers."” She was smiling now, a smile both 
sweet and exultant. She looked like one who 
teels that some great wild beast, terrible to all 
the world, becomes, under her spell, docile and 
harmless. 

A maid appeared, announcing— 

‘¢ Captain Monteith.”’ 

Lilian hastily brushed away the traces of 
tears and hurried down-stairs with a radiant 
greeting for her guest. 

The captain was handsome, manly, brave, 
just as Leslie had described him ; one realized 
that in an instant. His cultivation was evi- 
dent, too, in his quiet, well-bred voice. But 
just as real and visible were the signs of hard- 
ness and of violence, in his cold eyes, his 
heavy lips and chin, his frowning brows ; most 
of all in an indescribable air that clung to the 
whole man, a something at once implacable 
and passionate. The smile which he gave to 
Lilian, as he took both her hands, was a very 
loving one, however, and the two were soon 
eagerly discussing some plan for the evening. 


The church was filled with guests ; the air 
was sweet with the fragrance of flowers, and 
the lights made suns of brilliancy everywhere. 
Lilian was conscious of it all with perfect 
calmness as she walked up the aisle. She felt 
no excitement, no exaltation, only intense hap- 
piness. It saddened her a little to notice how 
her uncle, upon whose arm she leaned, 
trembled, and a pang shot through her heart 
as she met her aunt's eyes, full of a sorrow- 
ful resignation. Must they, even now, be 
distressed over her choice? Well, time would 
convert them. 

Now she was at his side and all else was for- 
gotten. She could not explain to herself how 
it happened, for she was a graceful woman 
and one on whom the eyes of many people had 
no embarrassing effect. Yet, in some way, 
her train curled itself in between Captain 
Monteith’s feet. He stumbled, lurched for- 
ward, and only saved himself from falling 
heavily by a clutch on his best man’s shoulder. 
A faint rustle, the well-bred suppression of a 
laugh from the pews nearest the chancel, 
showed that the awkward occurrence had been 
observed. Lilian experienced a second’s regret 
at her accident, then the solemnity of the 
coming vows claimed all her thoughts. But 
the captain! The instant he regained his 
position he turned upon her with a cold fury. 
He darted one glance straight into her eyes 
which seemed to burn with hatred. He 
slipped his fingers over hers and crushed them 
in an iron grip, while he breathed in a _pas- 
sionate whisper : 

«« D—— you!” 

Lilian was a trained woman of the world. 
She did not shrink nor quiver. Her mind did 
not whirl in an excited circle of horror and 
confusion. No, she stood absolutely quiet, 
thinking steadily, swiftly. The best man had 
witnessed it all; his face was stern. So had 
one of her bridesmaids ; she could see her bite 
her lips nervously. The rector was beginning : 

‘‘ Dearly beloved, we are gathered to- 
gether——’’ All that she had ever heard 
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concerning her lover's violent, unforgiving 
nature, flashed in an instant before her mind, 
to be replaced by pictures of little outbreaks ot 
petty anger, manifestations of unrelenting ha- 
tred for very slight offenses, which she herself 
had witnessed and had hurried to forget, think- 
ing ‘*it will never occur again,” or ‘*he will 
never act so toward me.’ Now, in the glare 
of that look and speech, these occurrences 
stood out clear and distinct, not as momentary 
irritations, or slight blots on an otherwise fair 
surface, but as the very essence of the man 
himself. His look ! the pain still tingling in 
her bruised finger! the curse that would ring 
forever in her ears! She had never seen a 
human face wear that awful expression of blind, 
animal fury ; of rage that longed to grind to 
powder the being who had provoked it. But 
if she had never witnessed it in another, she had 
experienced the sensation within herself. She 
remembered the convulsions of rage through 
which she had passed as a child, the sickening 
sense of impotent hatred; mad to rend and 
tear, yet powerless. She had crushed out all 
manifestation of that passion years ago. Now 
she had almost ceased to feel it even. Had 
this man no more control than that little girl 
of six? What was his nature, that an accident 
like that could call forth his passion? As a 
child, even, she had been angry—insanely 
angry, it is true—at injustice, cruelty, the 
thwarting of her own strong will, never at an 
accident, a mistake, a nervous blundér. But 
he? He had scorched her very soul with his 
look of unforgiving anger because—she had 
made him, for one instant, in the eyes of a 
score of people, appear physically clumsy ! 
What was his nature, she repeated to herself, 
that in this great moment of silence and awe 
in the presence of Almighty God, he could 
for a second think or care how he appeared? 
It was true, all they had told her; he loved no 
one, nothing but himself; and no smallest in- 
jury to that adored self could seem other than 
monstrous, unpardonable. The voice of the 
rector had taken on an added depth as he read : 

‘*I require and charge you both, as ye will 
answer at the dreadful day of judgment, when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, if 
either of you know any impediment, why ye 
may not be lawfully joined together in matri- 
mony, ye do now confess it.”” 

Impediment? Why, she did not love him 
any more, or rather it had always been another 
man she loved, a man now gone forever. 
Marry that beast! That wild animal kept in 
thrall by the circle of people around him, one 
who might at any moment, when she was not 
so protected, leap upon her! The talk, the 
scandal, the criticism! What were those in 
comparison to her happiness, her very soul ! 

Captain Monteith had given his ‘I will,” 
and now the eyes of the old rector were upon 
her, waiting. She spoke very softly, almost 
gently : 

‘* No, I will not.”’ 

The rector leaned forward; he had christened 
her at the font, and he loved her. 

«« My dear,” he whispered, ‘* you must say 
«I will.’ ”’ 

‘«No,”* in the same quiet voice, ‘‘I shall 
never be married to this man.*’ Then turning 
toward the hushed, startled people, she repeated 
distinctly, **I shall never be married to this 
man,’’ and taking her uncle’s arm once more, 
she traversed the aisle as steadily as she had 
trod it on her way to the altar. 
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ECRU BATISTE GOWN, TRIMMED WITH CHERRY 
ENTREDEUX AND EMBROIDERY — DEBU- 
TANTE GOWN OF WHITE NUN’S 
VEILING — BLACK CLOTH BO- 

LERO FOR BLUE FOU- 

LARD COSTUME 


Hat lightness, grace, charm. What 
diaphanous beauty of texture, and 
exquisite designs, and color tones 

are displayed in ceremonious gowns! Such 
gowns, like freshly gathered roses, invite to 
immediate wear, rather than consign them to 
trays of trunks and paddings of tissue paper. 
For to be a month or so in advance of actual 
need is the only security a woman has who is 
invited to every function during the season. 
Gossamer skirts are not improved by being 


hung, nor by exposure to the air. Conse-- 


quently, unless one has long, sliding skirt 
drawers, and all the other appointments of a 
perfect dressing-room, it is found that dress 
trunks are the best receptacles for such gowns. 
But, of course, there must be no crushing, nor 
any stint of trunks. 


EMBROIDERY, LACE, FLOWERS, AND BATISTE 
AS TRIMMING 


Among a number stalled, ready, and wait- 
ing are veritable beauties—prizes in the dress- 
world. Who, perchance, will give the Casino 
dinner, to which this lovely gown will be worn? 
You see it in the finest, sheerest of pale-écru 
batiste. Its skirt is in part lace and batiste, 
the latter covered with fine, white embroidery 
of poppies and wheat, set into panels long and 
panels triangular, with meanderings of very fine 
cluny entredeaux, and match flounces, intro- 
duced toward the end of panels, as well as at 
the bottom of the skirt. Foundations under- 
neath are of white taffeta, and over it a skirt of 
white chiffon, very prettily frou-fronté in 
flounces. But can its graceful sweep of line 
or the true value of its textures be told in 
words? This is the deficiency which torments. 
You are to imagine the cluny lace forming the 
upper half of the décolleté bodice, with an 
underlining of double chiffon, and, below the 
lace, a drapery of batiste, intermixed with lace 
motifs, suggesting a high corselet, finished by 
a bunch of pink roses at the bust. Very close- 
fitting cluny sleeves, ending above the elbow 
with twists of pink taffeta mousseline, and the 
same silk drawn into folds at the belt. The 
decolletage of lace is finely wired and bent into 
undulations, having a slight and minute puck- 
ering of white mousseline appearing above it. 


WHITE GRENADINE OVER MAUVE 


At the same dinner may be worn a gown of 
white grenadine over mauve taffeta. Fancy 
barb-shaped panels of mauve tissue, closely 
gauged, run from belt to hem, the edges 
indented and trimmed with ruches of narrow 
white lace run through the centre. Each 
panel forms a scallop on the bottom and 
smaller ones are seen between, but the same 
lace ruching gives them a like finish. A double 
row of grenadine plissage of unequal widths 
falls under the bottom scallopings with charm- 
ing effect. In fact, the skirt is an impesing 
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one. These panels have a tucked space of 
several inches above them, which assists the 
top slenderness, and, besides, the panel gaug- 
ing begins narrowly and is kept flat all the 
way down. A demi-décolleté bodice of white 
grenadine, tucked vertically, has a mauve 
tissue bertha drapery, finished with a bow of 
the same slightly on the left, where a bunch 
of gardenias is clustered. A bit of alengon 
shows across the lower edge of back and 
front drapery to great advantage. The long 
grenadine sleeves are transparently gauged to 
the arm and finished over the hand with bits 
of alengon. An almost imperceptible line of 
mauve encircles the waist, over which lies a 
narrow half-inch gold band, set with tur- 
quoise in equal spaces and closing with a 
small square buckle, which has two gold 
tassels on fine chains in front. 


CLUNY BARBS ON WHITE VEILING 


Delightfully youthful and girlish is this, the 
gown of a débutante-elect, who is to make 
her preliminary bow to society during the 
summer. Was ever white veiling more sheer 
or of lovlier tone? How pretty are the yellow 
cluny lace barbs, transparently inset, showing 
a mellow color contrast to the veiling, and by 
their slender length retaining the simplicity of 
an entredeux. An empiécement of trans- 
parent cluny is set into the bodice, which 
is high, with a collar-band attached in match 
lace. Simple tucking in vertical lines on the 
lower bodice meets the same width of tucking 
on the upper part of skirt. A pompadour 
ribbon sash, treated like a scarf, ties on the 
left in front, its ends fringed with white silk. 
From the left shoulder a small bow of nar- 
rower ribbon to match is posed. Another 
end, a short bit, connects this bow with a 
second one at the bust ; each bow has a rhine- 
stone buckle in the centre. A fold of the 
same ribbon edges the top of neckband. The 
long sleeves of veiling have a few tucks across 
their tops, and small bits of cluny inset over 


the hand. 
BLUE FOULARD TUCKED 


Equally smart is a visiting frock for the same 
wearer, light-blue satin-finish foulard, having 
an all-over figure in white lines, and made 
over white taffeta. A straight skirt in the 
youthful genre of the moment, has, on 
the bottom, four tucks, a little over an inch 
wide, a wonderfully pretty style of finish, 
by the way. The mounting of this skirt 
shows fine, vertical tucks a few inches long, 
all the way round, except across the top of 
front gore, where begins a pretty trimming of 
small black silk buttons about two inches apart, 
crossed by full black silk cords. The round, 
open bodice is belted in with black taffeta, 
laid in folds, and fastened on the left with 
rosette and sash ends, edged with black fringe. 
Lawn and embroidery compose the front of the 
sleeveless waist, to be worn under this bodice, 
and down its middle is a plait of the gown 
foulard, having the same button and cord treat- 
ment as is seen on the front of skirt. The 
fronts of the bodice are merely turned in, and 
show no other finish. The long foulard sleeves, 
which are prettily shaped into the lower arm, 
flare over the hand, and also have a cord and 
button finish on one seam. The neckband 
matches the chemisette, and it is transparent, 
with very narrow featherbone supports encased 
in white silk. One of the ultra-smart features 
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of this gown is its black cloth bolero, lined 
throughout with the gown foulard, which is 
unique and original. The front is cut down 
into a V, and finished at the edge with a bias 
fold of foulard. The bolero sleeves, which 
end at the elbow, being loose enough to slip 
over easily, are untrimmed, as is the bolero, the 
ensemble gaining from this simplicity. 

A blue crin hat, trimmed with blue Malines 
of two shades, matching the blue of the fou- 
lard, together with a half wreath of lilies-of-the- 
valley, give a charming finish to the toilette. 
We may indulge our fancy in the dainty blue 
silk openwork hose, and perfectly fitting black 
ties, the pale-green taffeta parasol, etc., which 
are to be the accessories, besides a veil of white 
net, white gloves, and certain smal! jewelry 
for ornamentation. 


GLIMPSES 


SINCE— 


The new gowns are out for inspection and 
criticism, one is obliged to confess that pale- 
pastel groups, mastics, biscuit tones, and beach- 
sand tints, worn in the open, eclipse your 
orchid-mauves, hyacinth-blues, sage-greens, 
and strawberry-pinks, beautiful as they certainly 
are. Still we would not have one gown the 
less of color. En masse, what would an 
assemblage of frocks be if all were in lava 
tints ? 


THaT— 


Over the town has come a widespread air 
and atmosphere of arcadian beauty, because of 
the low, wide-brimmed hats, laden with 
flowers and fruits. Give rein to fancy as you 
stroll along the avenue, and every smartly 
dressed woman becomes practically some rural 
queen. High-built, audacious toques and 
turbans have vanished completely. They often 
piqued curiosity as would a mask and domino, 
but never inspired admiration. 


Tay— 


The charming effect of a fringe made of 
black, white, or colored satincords. Asa finish 
for scarfs and sashes, or cravats, this turns out 
exceedingly well. It is one of the modish 
inventions, and experience proves that such 
fringe wears so well that it pays ; adopt it. For 
variety, narrow inch or half-inch satin or 
taffeta ribbons in double loops are spaced off 
between a group of these cords. _ In white or 
light colors the result is most satisfactory, but 
the cord alone gives the best effect in a black 
fringe. 


QuUITE— 


The most envied Easter floral offering has 
been the clamber-roses, crowned with myriads 
of crimson rose clusters. Trained into a tree- 
hight of from four to six feet, they outranked 
in superlative beauty of fo:m and color every 
bloom about them. Genesta trees came in 
second when reaching the same hight. Flowers 
are now made to subserve the demands of 
wealth, and as the seasons come they have 
their turn of being in town-life either modish or 
démodé. Note the decline of hydrangeas, 
tulips, and hyacinths, and a much less demand 
for Easter lilies. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. Sec illustrations on this page.] 


SMART STOCKS—WELL SET UP LINEN COLLARS— 
RUSSIAN LACE IN COLOR——CLOTH OF GOLD— 


JET DOG-COLLARS——DUCHESSE LACE 
FANS——BAGS—-JAPANESE TRAVEL- 


LING BAGS——-BUREAU TRUNKS 


He newest and choicest neckwear is seen 

: in this week’s sketches. A great 

variety in fine effects can be had in the 
shop from which they come, and style, orig- 
inality, and handsome material combined place 
these models far above the usual and often 
hackneyed designs one meets everywhere. 

The sketch with long, stitched ends gives an 
idea of a particularly modish stock that can be 
worn effectively with any frock. The material 
is white tucked mousseline de soie appliquéd 
with guvipure. An inch band of stitched tur- 
quoise taffeta outlines the top, and has, as.an ap- 
parent fastening, a little French gilt buckle, 
in both back and front, through which the 
taffeta is run, leaving an end under and above. 
At the base of the collar just such another 
band is caught with buckles, and two ends con- 
tinue down the front to the belt. The model 
may be had in almost any other shade of silk 
than turquoise. 

The back bands stitched with white are good 
and they make the collar appropriate for mourn- 
ing wear. Price, $4. The sketch with the 
folds at the base of the collar is a lovely little 
Irish linen stock, made without lining and 
finished at the top with a cluny edge. The 
silk is of figured surah, in pale mauve, and 
plaits in tiny folds about the neck, held across 
the front with a strap of surah, fastened on 
fancy gilt buttons. The two ends hang cravat 
fashion. With a thin, white bodice, nothing 
could be prettier. Price, only $2.75. There 


is also to be had a sheer linen collar like the 
sketch, the front piece smartly combined with 


batiste embroidery. About the scallops are 
three folds of linen and at the top of the collar 
the folds are again seen. Liberty satin is placed 
as a cravat and folded under a strap, as in the 
stock before described. _ The price is $8.50 for 
this imported novelty. For $5.50 a lovely 
collar and necktie, made of the sheerest linen, 
hand-embroidered, with an entredeux of net 
between, can be bought. The shape of the 
collar is simply one of those little turned over 
linen affairs that everyone wears and the tie is 
separate and meant to be wound about the 
neck under the collar and tied in a pretty bow 
in front. The distinction lies in the quality 
and fineness of material. 

Without the long strap a smart collar of the 
same description as the one made of mousseline 
de soie, silk band, and buckles, can be bought 
for $3.50. 

There is nothing so much seen on women 
of fashion as point d’arab and batiste embroidery. 
To save the expense of appliquéing and fitting, 
there are many lace devices that can be bought 
already made and added to any frock. An ex- 
ample of this, shown in the sketch, is a loveiy 
Russian lace bolero, which costs $18.50. It 
this were added to a plain scrim frock, and some 
insertions of lace of the same description trimmed 
the skirt, you would, for comparatively little ex- 
pense, have a very artistic and smart frock. 

The other sketch shows a quaint bodice 
trimming, also of Russian lace, run through with 
pale-pink silk cords. Price, only $10.50. This 
reaches to the waist-line and it would be lovely 
used with pink linen or piqué—those pale-tinted 
linens are to be very smart this season. The 
skirt would need no trimming beside catstitch- 
ing folds, and machine stitching. 

Strips of point d’arab, in deep twine color, 
such as are effective placed over coat or tailor 
revers with white satin beneath, cost $8. A 
curious combination of variegated Renaissance 
braid, carrying out the pattern of Renaissance 
lace, is fashioned into a bodice trimming. It 
is lovely in a queer green, shaded into yellow. 
There are also silk and wool materials that carry 
out the same coloring, and when combined the 
frock would be a very handsome one with the 
effect of having been an especially woven gown. 
Price, $16.50, for the trimming described. 


Another charming trimming is designed in 
the shape of broad, long revers of maltese and 
cluny lace, with atouch of color in the form 
of blue flowers, green leaves, and brown stem. 
Through all is run a silver thread. Price, 


$16.50. Such extreme novelties are not easily 
tound, as they are usually quickly picked up by 
the trade. All lace or net frocks are now 
lined with cloth of gold; this is imported in 
two widths. Plain, flexible cloth of gold, 
twenty-one inches wide, costs $3 a yard; ina 
raised design that is very pretty, the forty-six- 
inch width costs $6. Particularly smart are the 
bodices with this showing beneath the lace, or 





as a bolero effect as on collars, in fact any- 
where that a touch of gold can be added. Gold 
inletting, white background, with gold vine and 
scrolls, and a touch of color, such as green, 
pale blue, or rose pink, costs 70 cents a yard, 











and it can be used in a variety of ways as trim- 
mings. There are also other broad gold ribbons, 
one for $5.50 yard that is very smart and gen- 
erously broad. Narrower gold ribbons with a little 
color introduced beneath loosely woven gold 
threads would be effective as bands on a dark- 
blue cloth frock tor yachting or as belting. 
This comes at 75 cents a yard. Plain gold belt 
braid costs 60 cents a yard. 


**SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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Smart, broad, soft satin ribbon, with big 


polka dots on a dark background, can be 


bought for 65 cents a yard, 5 inches wide. 
This is nice for hat trimming or for black ties. 


Jet, in all the smart cuts that are now procura- 


ble, will be a popular fancy for the summer 
months. The sketch shows a good hair orna- 
ment—a pair of Mercury wings made of hand- 
some jet—hinged on a shell pin, so that they 
bend backward or forward to suit the coiffure. 
Price, $12.75. Side combs to match can be 
had for $13.50, and the most fascinating large, 
cut-jet butterfly hair ornaments cost $15 ; small 
size may be had for $3.75. 
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jet collars, intended either to be clasped about 
the throat or worn over a collar, range in price 
from $6.50 up to $32, according to quality and 
design. 

The sketch shows a cut-jet fan chain that 
goes around the neck, and is then held together 
with a jet ornament, so that it can be fastened 
at the waist or at the bust, allowing chain 
enough to accommodate the fan. Price, $13.50. 
A necklace on the same order, only ending with 
an ornament of very handsome jet flowers and 
leaves, costs $22. These articles are permissi- 
ble wear for those in light mourning ; that is, 
when crépe is not worn, and are also smart for 
everyone. 

Fans are a useful and pretty present for brides- 
maids, and prove a veritable oasis in a desert as 
useful wedding gifts. Those made of duchesse 
lace, with pearl sticks, cost from $20 up, and 
they are small and dainty. A larger fan of 
renaissance lace that is very handsome costs 
$38. In black gauze and steel a lovely design 
can be bought for $22. 

Little novelties, such as barrets or hairpins, 
to hold stray locks at the back of the neck, are 
very pretty when made after an antique pattern in 
paste, which is long and narrow—a relief from 
the much-worn circles. Price only $3.50. 

A handsome pin, designed to fasten the belt 
securely in the back, is made of rhinestones and 
paste, with an opal in thecentre. Price, $5.50. 
Flower pins that are of exquisite workmanship, 
in either an arrow of paste with a turquoise at 
the top, surrounded with stones, or else a long, 
graceful feather in rhinestones, with a turquoise. 
Price of either one, $20. 

If you have money to spend on the accessories 
of dress, buy at once a side-bag or one to hang 
onthe arm. I have spoken of them before, 
but there cannot be too much said about them. 
They are a revival of days of quaint fashions, 
and a picturesque idea modified. These bags 
are divided into two classes—Metal and suede. 
Of the metal I told you a short time ago. 
The suéde, I think, should be named reticules. 
They are made of either soft tinted tan, gray, 
or absinthe-hued suéde of the most beautiful, 
flexible quality, and are lined with silk, satin, or 
brocade. Long French-gilt chains are attached 
and meant to wrap about the arm. The shape 
is long and shallow. Cut- steel beading is a 
pretty addition, and so are turquoises or amethyst ; 
one of the latter costs $15. 

A small bag to attach to the side is made of 
gray suede, lined with white silk and exquisitely 
ornamented with steel. The opening is at the 
side, and it is just a dainty size to hold change 
and a handkerchief. Price, $14.50. A castor 
shade of suéde, studded with turquoises, costs $9. 
The price of a pale absinthe-colored bag, inlaid 
with gilt and steel, and studded with amethyst 
is $25. The sketch shows a cardcase of 
suede, silk-lined and studded with a pyramid of 
small amethysts for $8.75. 

A roll pocketbook is of gray suéde, lined 
with handsome silk ; it has a number of com- 
partments, such as partitions designed for differ- 
ent denominations of bills, and also for a 
handkerchief. It is no more bulky than an 
ordinary pocketbook, owing to the softness of the 
suéde and lining. Turquoises sunk in gold act 
as buttons for fasteners. Price, $12. A nice 
pocketbook of the same material, only very 
much more narrow in shape, is fastened with 
antique gold coins, and costs $12. A soft 
pocketbook of monkey-skin in a dull artistic 
green tint is also silk lined. It has two gold 
buttons, and it can be bought for $10.75 ; 
with one button, $8.50 is the price. 

For traveling or to wear with an outing cos- 
tume there is for sale a leather side-bag attached 
to a narrow leather belt that fastens with a 
small harness buckle. The bag, which is 
smart as well as being useful, is made of the 
finest tan Russian leather, lined with a paler 
shade of tan kid, the belt of course, matching 
exactly. Price, $12.75. A gun-metal bag has 
a plain top studded with tiny rhinestones ; it is 
very pretty. Price, $21. In French gilt a 
novel bag may be had for $18. It is made 
like a silk bag that has a cord or ribbon to 
shirr it together. The same result is pro- 
duced in the French-gilt bag by inserting large 
gilt rings between the mesh and running a gilt 
chain through these. The sketch gives the 
idea of the bag out straight before it is gath- 
ered. 

A dainty small pin is in the shape of a lizard 
made of green enamel with a little row of 
rhinestones down the back. Price only $1.50. 








A nice traveling-case made of two or three 
shades of pretty tinted linens, bound with white 
linen braid, and with compartments lined in 
rubber for the necessary toilet articles, costs 
$3.25, or if embroidered, $6. These cases 
roll into a neat little bundle and tie with linen 
tapes. For summer travel there have been im- 
ported from Japan bags made of closely braided 
wicker that are as light as a feather, and as 
smart and foreign-looking as possible. There is 
one very much like a dress-suit case in shape, 
and another fashioned after a convenient sized 
hand-bag, the latter costs only $1.50. Then 
there are big telescope effects that would be most 
useful for the steamer. If one added to the 
hand-bag a monogram made of the harness gilt 
such as we have been using on those little 
pocketbooks, it would look very well. Some 
of the improved trunks seem very sensible, and 
as if they would save much wear and tear of 
lifting trays. Particularly nice is a large trunk 
that opens down the front, and which has the 
small and large drawers very much after the 
fashion an ordinary bureau would have. 
Clothes could be as neatly carried in this way as 
in the regulation trunk, and they would cer- 
tainly be in better condition when the destina- 
tion was reached. For people going abroad to 
travel all summer, such a trunk would be most 
useful, and it is not more expensive than any 
other kind. 

Lovely lisle-thread stockings, openwork front 
all the way up, can be bought in a certain shop 
for 49 cents a pair. For 69 cents, stockings 
that are as fine as one usually pays $1.50 for, 
can be had. Plain silk for street wear, are as 
cheap as $1.35, and all the stockings there are 
amazingly low priced. 

All-over laces that would make pretty little 
corset covers or even outside bodices can be 
bought for 39 cents a yard, and dainty valen- 
ciennes lace to trim them with, comes as 
cheap as 45 cents a piece. For a little more 
a yard really fine all-overs for summer waists 
are now to be picked up, if one knows where to 
go. Those broad black chantilly insertions 
that are so effective are also moderate priced in 
the same shop. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


BLUE AND WHITE HATS FOR LITTLE MAIDS 


very much worn in the street by smartly 

dressed schoolgirls. | Cachemires and 
many other light-weight woolens are the ma- 
terials selected. Short cloth jackets to match 
are worn also, and so are blue straw hats on the 
same tone, trimmed with white taffeta and a 
profusion of bluets massed with their foliage, or 
big blue bows with tender green leaves in 
abundance, 

Fine white straws are seen as well, trimmed 
with softest of broad white ribbons. This blue 
with white is in charming taste, and the young 
faces prove how universally becoming the com- 
bination is. Dunstable straw hats have white 
chip parts set in as the middle of the hat crown, 
and the middle of its brim. This straw mixture 
in a way serves for trimming. Such hats cer- 
tainly require much less on them than is needed 
on plain straw. 

White frocks and short, red coats are a pic- 
turesque combination in vogue for country wear. 
Most becoming it is, too, as the little folk 
scamper over lawns and in and out of trees and 
bushes. For their morning play-hours nothing 
is better to wear than stout ginghams, Irish 
linens, and drills. Plain colors there are in 
plenty, and small figures, checks, dots, and 
plaids to suit everyone’s taste. For rough usage, 
khaki brown will be very popular later. 


blue, that rich middle-tone color, is 


LOW-CUT GUIMPES 


Guimpes are being worn very deep, so that 
the bodice becomes a band passing under the 
arms, and sometimes fastening in front. The 
sleeves match the frock and are set into the 
guimpe. The effect reminds one of the corslet 
belts now so modish, and proves how quickly 
women’s fashions are always reproduced in a 
way on the frocks and garments made for little 
girls. In fitting such a bodice to a child, the 
top must keep its place close to the figure, and 
needs to be faced with itself, so that it will not 
gape. The top line must not drop under the 
arms, either, for if it should, it would draw the 
sleeves out of ther place. 
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Children’s skirts are now having an added 
share of fullness, and in this model the top is 
run from hip to hip into narrow tucks a few 
inches long. The same idea of tucking is seen 
on the bottom of the bodice, but in the middle 
of back and a little removed from the middle in 
front. There is no objection to gathers instead. 
It all depends upon the materials. 

Pink or blue chambrays would make up in 
this way admirably. Trim the bottom of the 
skirt with three rows of white fancy lace braid, 
and put this on the bodice also across the top, 
turning the braids down to belt on the right 
side, to hide the effect of fastening with hook 
and eye. The sleeves are plain, with three 
rows of braid crossing their tops, and a braid 
finish at the wrist. Use either a ribbon belt or 
a sash for waist finish. Becoming would be a 
deep collar worn over the guimpe, and cuffs to 
match, if the frock were for street wear. 


LOW-CUT NECKS 


Saint Cecilia necks on bodices are extremely 
modish, and particularly suitable to children’s 
plump little necks in warm weather. For lawns, 
the bodice is tucked up and down and seamless, 
buttoning in the back. A semi-circular and 
rather wide yoke of transparent needlework, is 
set in front and back, with a band stitching on 
both sides, and at the top a narrow lace finish. 
Plain lawn sleeves with a tucked cuff entered 
in at the wrists, edged with lace, makes an effect 
both simple and pretty, The skirt may be 
simply tucked at the top, and hemmed at 
the bottom, or similar needlework may be inset 
in any way one chooses. A ribbon sash, or rib- 
bon belt, around the waist, tied in the back, 
completes the frock, but the sash should match 
the hair ribbon, now so important a point of 
color. 


HAIR ARRANGEMENT FOR CHILDREN 


At present, young children have their hair 
modishly dressed, with soft, half-curled locks 
about their necks, but on the crown of the 
head is a circular parting, where the hair is 
gathered up, combed prettily so as to lie softly 
across the brow. The ends are brushed into 
loose curls, and a ribbon is passed over this 
strand close to the head, where it is tied on the 
left side in a pretty bow, This gives not 
only a coquettish air to the baby face, but it keeps 
the hair from being troublesome. 

Girls from ten to twelve tie a smart bow on 
the top of their heads rather frontwards, and 
wear their hair, if long, in one or two braids. 

Golf jackets in hunting-** pink ’’ — that 
bright red cloth which delights the eye across 
the turf—are smartly fitted with green velvet 
turnover collars, neat little affairs, not too 
showy. Gilt buttons are obligatory and very 
ornamental. Sporting hats in browns, grays, 
and white duck, closely stitched, have the sides 
of crowns wound with white mull scarfs and 
trimmed with a single pompon. They are trim 
and becoming, particularly so, if worn with 
duck suits to match, or a duck skirt and shirt 
waist. 

SHIRT-WAIST HINTS 


Shirt waists lose their atteaétiveness when 
the materials of which they asé€+made are too 
mixed in color, too faney and/loud in design. 
The color should be clear and bright, the stripe, 
plaid, check, dot, or figure, rather small, and 
white grounds much to be preferred. Plain 
colors need tucking, and are improved by the 
insetting of needlework or lace. Bolero addi- 
tions, and yokes differing from the rest of the 
waist, are ruinous to the figure. All white 
waists may cost a trifle more, but in the end 
they last longer, and are in better taste than 
percales for the reason that they never jar with 
hats or skirts and unmistakably express fresh- 
ness, cleanliness, more decidedly than a cotton 
print, which is in itself a quality of elegance to 
be encouraged under all circumstances. 


POINT D’ESPRIT OVERGOWN 


Gauging or gathers, drawn into puffs, are 
exceedingly modish for mounting skirts upon 
belts, or for the front gore or tablier of skirts, 
and they are seen on ball gowns to form the 
train at the back of skirt in combination with 
other sheer fabrics and laces, For certain 
figures, nothing is prettier than gauging for the 
bodice of an evening gown, or, for instance, a 
white or a black point d’esprit, or any small- 
figured net. Take, for example, a white point 








d’esprit. The under silk skirt, let us fancy, 
to be pink and the point d’esprit to be gauged 
from hip to hip in four or five rows, finely 
done, of course, the front left to fall down 
easily, the bottom finished in a waved line of 
ruchings, or with an application of lace, put on 
in this way: First, baste a lace which is found 
to look well with the net, and one at moderate 
price can be found measuring five or six inches 
in width. Endeavor to choose a design which 
branches upward, so as to cut out this upper 
part, and baste it carefully over the bottom of 
the skirt net. Baste underneath strips eighteen 
inches long or so, of colored writing paper ; and 
with fine thread (one hundred and twenty, 
perhaps) and fine needle apply this lace to the 
net by sewing it down on the edges of each 
design cut out. The net is then cut away 
wherever it is necessary, when this skit finish 
will prove well worth the trouble taken. An 
extra mousseline skirt with a trimmed flounce 
no wider than the lace edge, if worn under- 
neath, adds very much to the tightness of the 
net skirt, but it is not absolutely required. 
The round silk bodice décolleté 4 demi is also 
covered with gaugings of net, the puffings at 
the bottom being somewhat smaller than those 
above. Between each cross row sew on a very 
narrow black velvet, and at the left, where the 
bodice fastens, trim with four or five rosettes of 
the same black velvet, making the top one 
large; then graduate the others perceptibly. 
The sleeves, which finish at elbow, are treated 
in the same manner, each puff being crossed 
between with velvet, ending on the outside 
seam in a rosette, but a very small one. Con- 
tinuing the line on the left of skirt correspond- 
ing with the bedice place three velvet rosettes, 
the bottom one to be very large, and tacked on 
nine or ten inches above the edge of the skirt. 
The second, a trifle smaller, place about the 
knee, while the third, which is still smaller, is 
posed a few inches below the waist-line. A 
narrow lace, drawn in with a velvet ribbon, is 
the proper finish of the decolletage. 

A fall of lace at the elbow improves the 
sleeves. This is a capital way to use an old 
silk dancing-frock if it happens to be of suitable 
color, and not too pronounced in figure. Mixed 
colors would not do at all, as the effect desired 
requires a single color. ‘With white or black 
silk gowns, the result is charming, and black 
velvet trimming turns out equally well with 


both, 


INEXPENSIVE SILKS FOR SUMMER DANCE-FROCKS 


Summer dancing-frocks are charming made 
of cheap silks, if the color and design are 
good. ‘The bottoms of the skirts are tucked, 
according to one’s hight, and only a simple 
décolleté bodice is attempted. Mousseline de 
soie is all that is necessary to trim such a gown, 
or a figured soft net. A wide scarf drapes the 
low neck, but it must be carefully done, and 
started in the back becomingly. Much depends 
upon that. Many necks and shoulders look 
best if the drapery is very much drawnin at the 
centre of the back. On each shoulder this 
drapery should be widened out and made to 
cover the upper part of the sleeves. It meets at 
the bust, where a bow of mousseline shows 
there prettily. Two narrow scarfs are joined un- 
der the bow and then drawn under the arm, to 
meet in the back a wider bow and long sash 
ends. For a fichu drapery, the sash, rosette, 
and ends should start from the left side. For a 
half-low neck, drape it with chiffon, as a pretty 
kerchief with lace on edge, arranging ends 
toward the left side close to the neck of the 
bodice, with a bow of ribbon or a flower for 
ornament. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1491. Corsets—Model for White 
Organdie. ToC. B, L.—What make and 
style of corset is best suited for an exceedingly 
slender figure —one deficient in bust and hips? 
Will you suggest a way of making a white or- 
gandie, trimmed in narrow black insertion ? 

If you are very slender, it is better to wear 
bust and hip forms, or have your corsets padded 
to give you the desired shape. These forms 
can be bought from any good corset shop, or in 
the corset department of the large shops. 

Your white organdie gown would be effective 
made like gown No. 8, published on middle 
page in Vogue of 5 Apr., as this model would 
give you fullness over the hips and bust, which 
you say you need. Use the black insertion 
where the satin bands are used, and if you wish 
to use more, insert it on either side of the front 
breadth and around the skirt above the edge, as 
many rows as you like. 


1492. Gowns for Summer at Atlantic 
City. To Atlantic City. —Please advise me 
regarding outfit for five months (May—October ) 
at Atlantic City, in cottage. I have two fou- 
lard morning gowns, also shirt waist. 

1. Would you advise white serge or white 
cloth suit with shirt waists ? 

2. What do you think of light-colored tailor- 
made taffeta suit ? 

3. Shall I require thin white and dimity 
slips? Am very fond of them. 

4. What shall I have for dressy afternoon 
toilettes ? 

5. Sailor-hat is unbecoming. 
will take its place? 

6. Will tan shoes be worn at seashore ? 

1. Should advise your having a gown of 
white serge instead of white cloth for seaside 
wear. Have it made with a coat and skirt, either 
an Eton, or a reefer like those worn by boys 
with sailor suits. The skirt would look well 
nine-gored, like pattern No. 59, or a plaited 
model. 

3. If you mean by slips, thin, pretty gowns, 
lace trimmed, etc., worn over silk slips, yes. 
You will need about three of these gowns for 
luncheons, clubs, teas, etc. 

4. Organdie, batiste, or mull gowns elaborate- 
ly made, ideas for which you can get from 
Vogue of 19 Apr., for warm days. Light 
summer silks, barege, nun’s veiling, or canvas 
for cooler days. 

5. A most useful hat for the seashore for 
women to whom a sailor is not becoming, is the 
Ladysmith, an illustration and description of 
which was published in Vogue of 19 Apr. 

6. Shoes of tan leather will be worn with 
morning gowns, short skirts, and shirt waists, 
this summer in the country, both at the seashore 
and in the mountains. 


What style 


1493. Suggestions for a Fancy 
Dress—The Morning-glory. To M. 
B.—Will you kindly tell me through your 
columns how to make dress for girl of 15 
years to represent a morning-glory? The idea is 
not to trim in morning-glories, but to represent 
one immense flower. 

The morning-glory, as a flower, stands for all 
that is exquisitely dainty and fragile, so that in 
selecting materials for a gown to imitate it the 
most diaphanous should be chosen. 

Of course, the type of the person who 
is to wear the gown decides the coloring. 

If a brunette, pink is prefetred, and if a 
blond, blue and white should be worn. 

If green is becoming and high neck preferred, 
a round, tight-fitting yoke, including collar of 
green velvet, cut in five sharp points, lapping 
over the sleeve, front and back of bodice would 
imitate the sepal which form such a decorative 
feature of this flower. 





The bodice of pink mousseline de soie, finely 
plissé, should have the plaits brought sharply to 
a point at the waist-line, the join hidden by a 
pointed crush belt of the mousseline. 

Continuing below this, the plissé forms a 
kind of overskirt, and being cut in five slender 
points in long sweeping lines, the bottom of 
which comes to within a foot of hem of skirt 
and the top just to the hips, imitates the deli- 
cate veinings, which are usually of a contrasting 
color. 

The flower proper should be of a lighter 
shade of pink or white. It should be of 
mousseline de soie, box-plaited, narrow at the 
waist, and flaring widely at the foot. 

Two drop skirts, deeper shades of pink, 
should be used, and then a stiff taffeta, with stiff 
ruffles at the foot to hold the edge of flower or 
skirt well out. 

Tightly fitting long sleeves of the velvet, 
with a bunch of buds and leaves in the hair, 
complete the costume. 

If a low corsage is preferred, a bertha of 
either green velvet, cut in points, or a fine 
plissé of chiffon, with edge held out by a nar- 
row shirred band, should be worn, a sleeve cap of 
leaves sewed overlapping. 

If green is unbecoming, the corsage could be 
finished with a narrow rose-plaiting of the 
mousseline and a tiny headdress, cut of velvet, to 
imitate the sepal. 

This little cap with its points resting on the 
hair would make a charming addition in any 
case, with a wee bunch of buds, leaves, and 
blossoms on one side. 


1494. Decorations for a Drawing- 
room. To N. B.—Will you kindly give 
suggestions for papering and painting a small 
parlor, about 14 x 14 ft., 9 ft. ceiling, no 
cove, three windows forming bay, which 
makes the room very light. The woodwork is 
natural Georgia pine, varnished, but I rather 
have it painted to match the paper, if you think 
it more desirable. There are two doorways for 
drapery. Should they be alike, and what color 
to harmonize with paper? The furniture con- 
sists of odd prices of mahogany. ‘The present 
paper is two shades of light green, striped side- 
wall, and tinted pink ceiling. 

In papering the wall surface dull effects are 
much sought for just now. To gain this, either 
cartridge paper or the much preferred art-burlaps 
is used. These come in a variety of tints and 
colors, but nothing would so well bring out the 
coloring of mahogany furniture as to use the 
natural tint of burlap, either in the ordinary 
weave or the more unusual diagonal pattern. 
The old-gold effect of the burlaps harmonizes so 
well with the rich red browns of the mahogany. 

There are two ways of securing the burlaps to 
the wall. 

It is laid vertically with paste, the seams 
matching, thus giving a smooth surface, or a 
very narrow wood beading, stained mahogany 
tint, is laid over the seam. This forms a very 
pretty decoration, but it is more suitable for a 
dining-room. 

The Georgia pine should be stained ma- 
hogany. 

If the doorway draperies, which should be 
alike, were of moss-green velvet, the effect 
would be very rich. Silk draperies to match 
for the bow window, with an inner flat curtain 
of some rough-woven lace or art brussels net in 
heavy cream would harmonize well. This net 
comes in double width 45 inches wide, is ele- 
gant and durable, while moderate in price. 

The picture frames in this room should be 
gilt, and the rugs on the mahogany - stained 
floor, either a dull brown, red, or old gold. 
Filling would be quite effective, unless Oriental 
rugs are preferred. 

The eeiling should be tinted a deep cream. 


1495. Chantilly Lace Over White 
Silk— Blue and White Dimity — 
Black Hat. To E. G.—How can I use sev- 
eral yards of cream Russian lace about five 
inches wide? It is in sprays, which can be 
separated, and as it is very heavy and rich, I 
should like to make use of it in a swell collar of 
some shape,to be worn with various waists, or as 
garniture fora gown. I have six yards of it. 

2. Could I make, overa white taffeta silk, a 
dress of fine black chantilly lace with good 
effect? Skirt to lightly train, and the neck 
with a guimpe, i. e., so the throat would be 
lightly covered, as I am too thin to wear even- 
ing dress. Could the Russian lace be used to 





trim such a dress, or would not the effect be 
good? Should any touch of color be used on 
such a gown? 

3- How can I make a striped dimity, dark 
blue and white, so that it will be dainty and 
suitable for morning wear in summer ? 

4. What would be the best choice for a hat 
for traveling, church, visiting ? 

1. Advise your using the Russian lace for the 
dimity gown, instead of on a collar, as six yards 
would be too much. 

2. Make your chantilly lace over white 
taffeta, like lower right model on page xviii. 
Make the flounce of black chiffon, plaited over 
one of white taffeta. The sleeves are to be of 
chantilly, if you have enough, and unlined. 
The yoke and collar should also be of lace, un- 
lined. The neckpiece may be made in the 
form of a detachable guimpe, like pattern No. 
6, if desired. The Russian lace would not be 
appropriate, combined with black chantilly. 

3. The dimity gown would look well made 
like gown on page 289, Vogue, 26 Apr. The 
bolero can be made slightly longer, and the new 
sleeves need not be used unless desired. They 
are seen on many of the new gowns, but are not 
liked by everyone. Your Russian lace will 
not be enough to trim the gown as in the illus- 
tration, but, as you say it can be detached in 
sections, put it on in that way, spacing it to 
make enough. It need not be put on at all at 
the head of the flounce. The insetting of lace 
designs is a new feature of the summer gowns, 
and is very pretty. 

4. It is difficult to advise you in regard to 
a hat for general utility and dress occasions as 
well. Hats that are pretty for traveling are not 
suitable for wearing with elaborate gowns. Of 
course, an all-black hat is the most useful for 
general wear. Should advise your selecting a 
becoming shape, which we cannot do for you, 
and having it trimmed with bows and tips of 
chiffon flowers. Pretty hat models were pub- 
lished in Vogue of 19 and 26 Apr. The two 
upper hats on page 293, Vogue, 26 Apr., are 
effective. 


1496. Models for Bodices of Vari- 
ous Materials. To E. D.—1. Blouse 
of broadcloth, like inclosed sample, for morn- 
ing wear at seashore and mountains. I wish 
something simple, but rather more distinctive 
than an ordinary shirt waist. Would not simple 
decorations of black taffeta, stitched with white, 
be effective? I have an abundance of ma- 
terial. 

2. Badice of white silk, like sample, for 
summer afternoon and informal evening wear. 
Of this, too, there is abundant material—enough 
for accordion-plaitings of entire bodice. What 
hand-work, not too elaborate, would be suitable 
on this? I prefer to keep it all white, ex- 
cept for (possibly) butter-colored lace and a 
touch or two of black. I have two strips of 
embroidery Jike sample, each twenty-two and a 
half inches long ; also enough of it for a stock. 
Could that be used to advantage, or is it too 
good for the silk? The only possible excep- 
tion to the non-employment of color would be 
a little hand-work in several soft pastel colors ; 
but the material is, of course, not handsome 
enough for any elegant design. 

3- Blouse for traveling and morning street 
wear jn warm weather, with suit (skirt and 
Eton jacket) like tan camel’s hair sample. I 
should be glad of suggestions as to material for 
this. The entire cost, including making, should 
not be more than $8. If it could be done for 
less, all the better. 

I am slender and long-waisted and need 
models giving width to the shoulders. 

1. Your shirt waist of red broadcloth would 
look well made like pattern No. 34, anillustration 
of which was published on the pages of selec- 
tions from Vogue patterns in the issue of 19 
Apr. This model looks pretty made with a 
white cloth front and fastened with gilt but- 
tons. It may be stitched with white to match 
the front or with red. 
lation shirtsleeve may be used instead of the 
flaring cuff. This would be prettier for your 


material than trimming it with stitched bands | 


of black taffeta. A more elaborate shirt is 
pattern No. 44. 

2. The white silk bodice you might make 
like upper left figure on page 266 Vogue, 19 
Apr. Tuck the silk so as to bring the satin 
lines together. These bolero jackets are pretty, 
as they are loose at the bottom, the fitted belt 
showing underneath. The sample of lace you 


If preferred, the regu- | 





inclose does not seem appropriate for the silk. 
An insertion like those published in Vogue, 12 
Apr., particularly the heavier ones, would look 
better. The yoke and collar could also be of 
the silk, and every other little satin square have 
a black French knot embroidered on it, or a 


tiny black bead. Have the belt of black liberty 
satin. The silk is not worth much fine work, 
as you say. 


3. A wash material shirt waist would be 
best for traveling, made on the regulation shirt 
lines or a little more elaborate. A shirt of 
linen madras, or soft piqué in light blue, made 
like pattern No. 36, also illustrated in the 19 
Apr., each cape bound with a narrow line of 
white linen, would be effective, odd, and be- 
coming. White piqué band, with blue linen, 
is also pretty. The tie looks better put under 
the first strap, over the second, and under the 
third. A pretty model for wash shirt is No. 
540. Mercerised silk is a new and pretty wash 
material. Any of the materials and models 
named could be made for less than $8. By 
writing to the shops for cotton shirt-waist ma- 
terials you will get a much better idea than we 
can give you of the new materials. There 
are several materials which, while they look 
as well as silk, have the added merit of being 
washable. 


1497. Bridesmaids’ Gowns—Frocks 
for Children in Bridal Procession. 
To Marie.—1. Would it be good style for brides- 
maids to wear hats at an evening church wed- 
ding, provided their gowns be high-necked ? 

2. Some suggestions, please, as to what a 
little boy and girl, about seven years old, should 
wear in a church wedding procession? Should 
they precede or follow the bride to the altar ? 

1. There are no hard-and- fast rules for 
bridesmaids’ costumes, each bride being at liberty 
to follow her own taste. With high gowns, it 
would be correct for the bridesmaids to wear 
hats at an evening wedding. Short white tulle 
veils are also very pretty. 

2. Usually, when children participate in a 
bridal processional, they are dressed in some 
picturesque costume, either modeled from an 
old painting, like that of the children of Charles 
the First, or a costume is especially designed for 
them. A velvet suit of dark red or green, with 
lace collars and cuffs, is pretty for the boy, and a 
long, white gown of thin material, elaborately 
trimmed with lace and ribbon, with a large hat, 
would be effective for the girl, The costume 
chosen depends very much upon the children. 

If they are small, they would look well 
in one kind of dress, if tall for their ages, in 
another. It is easier to make the girl look well 
than the boy. A page’s costume for the boy is 
often worn in England, where children are much 
more often seen in the bridal procession than 
here. 

The children should follow the bride, the 
idea being that they carry her train, but this is 
not always actually done. Sometimes when 
the children carry baskets of flowers, they pre- 
cede the bride, of course, and scatter the flowers 
in front of her as they walk. 


1498. Menu for a Luncheon. To 
L.—What shall I serve for a dainty little 
luncheon for a card party to which twelve 
ladies have been invited ? 

A dainty menu for your ladies’ luncheon 
would be : 

Canapes of different kinds. 
Sliced mixed fruits and maraschino served in 
orange baskets. 
Clam broth. 
Broiled spring chicken. 
Julienne potatoes. French peas. 
Lettuce salad, French dressing. 
Cream cheese. Sweetbread croquettes. 
Individual ices. 
Marrons glacés. 
Black coffee. 


Small cakes. 








Beauty is a possession which every woman 
strives to obtain. If she has it not, and to keep, 
if Nature, in her generosity, has endowed her 

with it. This fact, however, must be borne in 
| mind: that it is fleeting if not cherished carefully. 
| The Sachets de Toilette of Dr. Dys, of Paris, 
| which are made from the petals and pollen of 
| different flowers, and so deliciously fragrant, are 
| the most effective, refreshing, and absolutely 
| harmless beautifiers known. Sold in America 
| only by V. Darsy, 129 East 26th Street, New 


| York. Write for circular. 
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-WHAT THEY READ 


Notge. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 


readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE HARP OF LIFE 


BY ELIZABETH GODFREY. HENRY HOLT & 


COMPANY 


Usic cuts a considerable figure in this 
tale of mismating and consequent 
suffering. Given a bright, pretty girl- 

wife, of the non-emotional type, who 
‘like most girls, had been well pleased 
to sport with the little butterfly-winged Cupids 
who come all wreathed with roses and blue rib- 
bons, like old-fashioned valentines; but when 
Love came, full-grown, with crimson over- 
shadowing wings and grave eyes that frightened 
her, she shrank reluctant. It was all very well 


living an untrammeled life, and she is conquered 
only when her funds give out and ill health and 
discouragement overtake her. As drawn by 
the author, such a girl, if equipped with a trade 
or profession which yielded competence and a 
measure, at least, of fame, would have gone 
contentedly on her way. 

Apart from its story, The Harp of Life 
makes interesting reading, because of the feeling 
for music and the knowledge of it that looks 
out from nearly every page. The delineation 
of character, and the effect of the egotist type 
on one of its own class, are sympathetically and 
intelligently presented, the reader’s only quarrel 
with the author being that she justifies mascu- 
line domination while admitting it to be an ugly 
trait. An original pit is the account of Em’s 
method of entertaining her infant : 

‘‘Certainly Betty wasa very tiresome little girl. 
At an age when other babies spend their time 
discreetly in sleeping and growing fat, she was 
cantering about on unsteady iegs, pitching on 


teachings, leaves her home for the purpose of 





endless. ‘The mysteries of the nurse-y-toilet 
having at length been got through, Em 
plumped her daughter down on the hearth-rug 
in the drawing-room, with her favorite toys 
about her, and, opening the piano, began the 
soprano solo which she was to take in the 
Cantata. 

‘* For a few minutes all went well: Betty 
liked music, and danced her dolly up and down 
to it; but presently it occurred to her that she 
should like to bear a part herself, so she toddled 
rapidly forward, clutching at the keyboard to 
save herself from falling, with most inharmoni- 
ous effect, just as her mother was accomplishing 
a bravura passage of some difficulty. 

‘* Betty, having been well slapped and shaken, 
was carried back to the hearth-rug and seated 
there with an emphasis intended to convey to 
her small mind that she was expected to take 
root, She never cried long, so Em returned to 
her studies and soon got into the swing of her 
part again, but only to find herself pulled up by 
fresh excursions and alarums. She was of an 


. 





window next door, heard shrieks and tried to 
peep through the hedge to discover whether the 
sounds proceeded from the garden or the open 
windows of the house. Presently she called 
Miss Alicia. 

*¢ Sister,’ she said, ‘something must be 
the matter with that child. They really ought 
not to let it scream like that.” 

‘¢<¢Tt isa very naughty, ill-tempered brat,’ 
said Miss Lishy. ‘ That is nothing but tem- 
per, I’m sure—’’ as a hoarse screech almost 
drowned her voice. ‘If it was my child—’ 

‘¢ ¢] am sure something is wrong ; it sounds 
as it it were out of doors. It can’t have fallen 
out of window, can it? I shall run up-stairs 
and try and see into their garden.’ 

‘< Up-stairs she went, and, by craning her neck 
far out, could just perceive a blue ribbon tied 
round the trunk of the mountain-ash, the other 
end of which appeared to be fastened to a 
bundle of clothes that dangled half-way down 
the small area in front of the kitchen window. 
Presently she distinguished the convulsive kick- 





to be wooed with compliments,, presents, 
flowers, caresses, and easy enough to respond 
with favors, now granted, now , withheld. 
But now all was changed ; her maiden’s crown 
and scepter were laid aside, and the exacting 
demands of her husband’s love wearied and 
repelled her. He thought his wooing was all 
done, when it was in truth but begun. Would 
he have patience and comprehension for the 
task ?”” 

Likewise given an intensely sentimental and 
masterful husband, and the inevitable result will 
be disagreement. It is evident that the author 
holds conservative views as to the inalieneable 
right of a husband to regard his wife as a sort of 
upper servant. Also it is apparent that Em, the 
pretty wife, is designed to play the rdle of awful 
example, but somehow the reader’s sympathies 
go out to the girl, who was a smuch justified as 
her husband in wishing to express her own in- 
dividuality. The story is, in fact, that of a 
clash between strong-willed individualities, and 
it is a strong argument for the economic 
independence of woman, although the author 
did not intend to uphold any such doctrine. The 
young wife, under the influence of unwise 


FASHIONS IN WOMEN’S FOOT WEAR 


FROM BENEKE BROS.—FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE TEXT 


her nose on the slightest provocation, clawing 
at everything within reach, and investigating 
every foreign substance with her ever-inquisitive 
tongue ; chattering, too, with amazing fluency, 
in a language no mortal could understand. In 
crawling, toddling, clambering, and, it must be 
added, in mischief, she was as forward as a 
monkey, but as to filling out and growing 
plump and round, as a well-conductéd infant 
should, she never gave herself time to do any- 
thing of the sort. From five o'clock in the 
morning till she was tucked into her crib at 
night she gave neither mother nor nurse any 
peace. 

*¢ One morning it chanced, as it usually does 
at the most inconvenient moments, that the 
nurse had demanded—in these days one can 
hardly say requested—a holiday, so Em found 
herself unwillingly placed in command. She 
was obliged to put off a lesson or two, but 
promised herself to occupy her morning in 
practicing for a concert which her new pupil, 
Mrs. Temple-Smith, was getting up, and 
thought she might do a good deal in the inter- 
vals of dancing attendance on Miss Betty, 
though the latter’s requirements seemed to be 
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inventive turn, however, and by the time the 
baby had pulled all the legs and arms off her dolly, 
thrust the broken neck of her headless gee-gee 
through the lower panels of the Japanese screen, 
dragged a bowl of flowers over on top of her, 
and had a narrow escape with the ink, she had 
hit upon a plan for securing a little peace. It 
was a very fine morning : Betty would be far 
better in the garden, and with one end of a 
long sash-ribbon secured to her ‘waist, and the 
other made fast to a mountain-ash which grew 
in the hedge dividing their small garden-plot 
from their neighbors, she could hardly get into 
much mischief. Such flowers as she could 
reach she was welcome to, and as to the dirt— 
well, both Betty and her pinafore would wash 
later on. 

So Em sang away to her heart’s content. 
When she had finished the Cantata, there was 
a batch of new songs which Roger had brought 
her the other day, and which she had never 
found time to try over. She completely forgot 
the baby, and her high, clear voice effectually 
drowned the wailings that by and by arose from 
the garden—in her own ears, that is; Miss 
Meabury, sitting at needlework in her bow 


ing of a wee pair of blue shoes among the 
white petticoats. Clearly the bundle was 
nothing more nor less than the baby upside 
down. She flew to the rescue.”’ 

Enough of the story itself has been given in 
excerpts and sufficient comment has been made 
upon it to indicate that it is the work of an 
intelligent observer, who has carefully studied 
her characters, one, moreover, who has the 
knack of story-telling albeit over-sentimental, 
as witness this preposterous sentiment which 
is uttered by the great lady of the story, 
udith, 

*«¢ All her lifeshe had been in love with Love: 
in her long-past girlhood, when she had fancied 
vainly that Heaven’s choicest gift had come to 
her, and still in her chill solitude, she believed 
in the beauty and potency of that strange force 
which is the fount of all the poetry, all the 
music, all the fervency and glow of this earthly 
life of ours, though to her it must always be an 
ideal, distant thing, pure asthe snow on the 
mountain tops, and as remote.’ ”’ 

But it is a story worth reading for all its 
little blemishes of man-worship and scntimen- 
tality. 
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MEETS A SOPHISTICATED INDIAN — PLACID 
COUNTRY LIFE—MILD DIVERSIONS 


FOR SPRING. 


T has beena tardy spring. I think I pass 
| half my life waiting for the a4vent of the 
vernal season. Spring and autumn are 
seasons after my heart. They are dramatic, 
and I am restless enough to be amused for a 
moment in the comedy and tragedy of nature. 
American country life, although highly artificial, 
has its charms. It is very different from the 
life of fifty years ago, as portrayed in the novels 
and essays of that period ; then there was a sim- 
plicity about it, and a savage flavor, which was 
not also without its peculiar charm. I think, 
to-day, one would be delighted if one thought 
that an Indian with a tomahawk might be 
lurking about the woods in a corner of one’s 
domain. Fifty years ago, the only Indians 
except a few tame ones, in this part of New 
York, were on the streets in front of cigar- 
shops, and were made of wood ; but fifty years 
before, I am sure there were traces of them, 
and it takes nearly a century to divest a place, 
absolutely, of its historic associations, so that 
these only become a tradition. 

We have no Indians anywhere, so to speak, 
except some wandering degenerate tribes on the 
plains, and a few attached to shows, and others 
thoroughly domesticated. This winter I met a 


state. He delights in not shaving, and he 
takes his tubs in rivers and lakes, and he sub- 
sists upon the game and fish he has caught. He 
sleeps in the open, and he talks of his experi- 
ences afterward as the very best part of his life. 

While I am living this very quiet existence, 
in the little lodge, with the cretonne-hung rooms 
and the dining-room with its old mahogany and 
silver, and while I watch the walls of my new 
home gradually taking shape, and oversee each 
day the plans of the landscape gardeners and 
numerous other employees, I am busy and oc- 
cupied, and, as long as it is a novelty, I am 
contented. A game of golf sometimes, a ride, 
a little excursion down the river, a dinner, or a 
small garden-party, or bridge-whist ard bac- 
carat in the evening, are all on the programme 
of my daily existence. I am merged into this 
country life, and I am acting my part. I live 
in flannels and tweeds, and I have adopted the 
broad-brimmed, gray felt hat, until I look like 
a Southern soldier in the days of "61. Every- 
thing about the little house is perfect, and the 
menus of my luncheons and dinners are sim- 
plicity itself. Meadows, and an assistant valet, 
a good cook, the one gardener, and two trim 
little English maids, cousins of Meadows ; these 
are the personages in my household brigade. 
Around the lodge grow only old-tashioned flow- 
ers, and the purple wistaria is hanging in great 
clusters on the dull-red brick walls, and a 
climbing rose peeps into the mullioned window 
of my little study. It is almost England trans- 


planted to America, with the advantages of my 
own native land. 





very charming full-blooded Indian at several 
dinners, and he was delightful in his way. -He 
had been thoroughly educated; he was some- 
thing of a literateur, and very polished. He was 
always well groomed and well dressed, still there 
seemed to me to be something incongruous about 
his being in a drawing-room, and I felt as if I 
were taking part in a sacrilege. 

I know another charming man who has 
written many delightful books about the Indian 
and who lives among them. He is even much 
more picturesque. The real Indian had acquired 
a bit of the small talk of society ; the quondam 
Indian has adopted the solemn silence which is 
the’ characteristic of the red man. It shows 
that we can do anything almost, if we only 
cultivate that which we desire to acquire. 

I am in search of novelty. I do not mean 
anything strikingly original, because such ef- 
forts make a man conspicuous, and anything of 
that kind is vulgar. I have no doubt that a 
dinner or a garden party, with real Indians, and 
real Filipinos, and Honolulu people, would be 
delightful for about half an hour. I find, 
however, that the educated man who goes back 
to a savage state does it much more eas.ly and 
with far more grace than the savage who be- 
comes civilized. We have the spirit of sav- 
agery lurking in a corner of our hearts. It is 
latent, perhaps, but the spark can be easily kin- 
dled. A man is never so happy as when he is 
out in the hunting-fields or at war, and where 
he is deprived of many of the blessings of civil- 
ization, and he goes right back into the savage 








beauty of the mountains which cross the river 
near West Point. 

And again, when we sigh for city pleasures, 
the yacht takes us down to town, and we go to 
the play—the ragged edge, unfortunately, of 
theatricals is the lot of New York in the late 
spring and summer—and we vary the routine 
by supper at Delmonico’s, or the Astoria, or 
Sherry’s. 

We can pass the summer very quietly, indeed, 
in town. We can dress in flannels, or even in 
linen or duck, and we can have our rooms 
darkened, and cool drinks served us, and sleep 
and dream the summer away, or we can plunge 
into the vortex of cheap amusements, a little 
vulgar, perhaps, but still we can refine them. 

But our lives are placid. We are resting. 
Perhaps, however, as I have hinted, there may 
be a morning when we shall throw all this over 
and put on a barbaric and savage aspect—modi- 
fied by civilization. We are now between the 
acts. When the orchestra bursts forth into 
melody, and the lights are lowered, and the 
drop-curtain quivers, who knows but that it may 
rise on changed conditions ? 

The Astoria is possibly the place where we 
see the most curious sights and the most re- 
markable people. The entire country flocks to 
New York about this time, as it has done any 
spring and summer these hundred years. It is 
seldom we see a friend or hear the welcoming 
voice of an acquaintance. Everyone is in the 
country. It is the pause between the opening 
of the season at Newport and Bar Harbor, and 
something must be done to fillitin. I have 





THE FLAT SOLE SMART SHOE 


It is true that perhaps the strawberries may 
have a better flavor in the older land, where all 
fruits have had such a start, and are brought by 
centuries of cultivation to absolute perfection. 
Each year, however, we make strides, and al- 
ready I find that we are nearing the goal in the 
race. Then it is such a comfort to have a 
good cook and an almost inexhaustible market 
from which*to choose. My own hothouses 
yield the most delicious of grapes, and some 
times at dessert I like to mingle the odd fruits of 
various coumtties and various seasons. Fruit is 
ornamental, anid cherries, oranges, and grapes are 
so vivid in ‘their coloring as to make a pretty 
picture in silyerbaskets. In such a life I am an 
early riser. “B Rave even seen the dawn, and 
opened my “lattice” in the most poetical way, 
while the garden and the park were covered with 
dew, and the birds were singing their first morn- 
ing hymn. 

Now and then, we vary our amusements. 
The country clubs—there are several excellent 
ones hereabout —afford some recreation, and 
you meet a number of people and keep up in the 
gossip of the great world beyond. I become 
bucolic, and I actually am interested as to 
whether Mrs. Smith or myself will have the 
first asparagus of our own growing, outside of 
shelter, during this month. Ona moonlight 
evening I order the small yacht, which I al- 
ways keep for river and sound travel, ready, and 
we have a dinner and a dance, or cards, or sim- 
ply talk and dream, as we float down the river 
past the glories of the Hudson, and the bold 
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been asked to*tool one of the coaches from a 
New-York hotel to my place and back, but I 
have found coaching somewhat on the wane 
just at present. I have arranged for two auto- 
mobile excursions, and have just received a great 
automobile omnibus, and we are arranging to 
go down to New York in it some afternoon 
and come back the same evening, after the play 
and supper. 

But still, there is still the savage instinct 
within me, and I feel like giving up all this 
calm and placid existence and fleeing to Zulu- 
land or some other wild place and living almost 
the life of an aborigine. There is one consola- 
tion in America. You can get a wild life 
within still easy distance of your home, and I 
may say to Meadows to-morrow ‘‘ Pack up my 
shooting rig, or my fishing rig’’ or whatever 
I should wish, and I shall be off to catch the 
wary salmon or to explore the forests of Canada 
and Manitoba, or perhaps take a look at Cape 
Nome or a run to the Klondyke, or a little trip 
over to the Sandwich Islands. One is almost 
tempted, as the warm weather approaches, to 
live such an existence, dozing and dreaming un- 
der the shade of a great tropical tree, the fruit 
of which, with a few yams and native fish and 
simple dishes, would comprise your menu. 
Then have savages fan you, and dance before 
you, and lull you to sleep with weird, barbaric 
melodies. It is a pleasure to be living and to 
have all this at your command. Some of us are 
not as fortunate as others, but all of us can vary 
our programme a bit, and if we cannot skip 








from place to place, at least we have variety 
enough in our own country to make life pleas. 
ant. We may not be able to go to the Orient, 
and our only experience of its life—I am now 
putting myself in the place of another—may be 
the lame imitation found at Coney Island in the 
survival of a Midway Plaisance, but we have the 
river, the fields, the gardens, the sea, the town, 
and the country at our command. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


EVENING COATS—UNDER-ARM SEAMS—RISK IN 
ATTEMPTING ORIGINALITY WITH CHEAP 
TAILORS—MEDIUM-WIDTH DERBY 
BRIMS—THE SEASON'S TAN 
SHOE IN DETAIL 


N the evening coat there is hardly any per- 
I ceptible change in cut or finish from the 
fashions in vogue at the beginning of the 
winter season. It is true, the velvet collar, 
never much worn in this country, is now rarely 
seen, and the roll collar on a long-tailed coat 
seems to be a thing of the past. There may be 
the merest suspicion of extra length to the tails 
and a narrow waist-line, but nothing worthy of 
being called distinctly new. The fashions in 
evening clothes change less rapidly and far less 
radically than is the case with most other styles 
of garments ; in consequence of this, if it is in 
good condition, a man may wear to-day a coat 
made one or even two years ago, without fear of 
looking old-fashioned and out of date. 
Unfinished worsted is, perhaps, the smartest 
and best material, although a good dress worsted 
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has some advantages, notably that of not so 
readily catching the dust and picking up the 
small particles of lint and wool from the uphol- 
stering of furniture. On the other hand, un- 
finished worsted being less smooth in finish than 
dress worsted,and of a slightly duller appearance, 
is likely to wear longer without traces of the 
shine that comes from the friction caused by the 
rubbing of materials. 

The evening coat should be made to fit the 
figure perfectly, without, however, being in the 
slightest degree tight or drawn; it should be 
snug setting, and at the same time easy and 
comfortable to wear. This is the tailor’s art, 
and in applying it the man who thoroughly un- 
derstands his business studies the individual 
characteristics of his customer’s figure, bringing 
out what is good and cencealing what is bad. 
The man, for instance, with a round back and 
prominent shoulder-blades, should have his coat 
hang fairly straight behind, rather than cut 
deeply in at the small of the back, and the clever 
tailor should be able to do this without destroy- 
ing the side waist-lines. The man with round 
or sloping shoulders should have them made 
square and straight looking by the cut of his 
coat or even by the use of padding, if necessary. 
The narrow-shouldered man should have the 
shoulder-seams of his coat made as long as pos- 
sible, and the collar made narrow, so as to give 
an effect of breadth. It is the knowledge of 
these things that distinguishes the really good 
tailor from the mass of clothes makers, just as 
much as it distinguishes the clever dressmaker 
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from the one who knows them not. Fine 
sewing and good finish must not be neglected, 
but it is cut that counts most in all clothes. 
Perhaps the most difficult lines about an even- 
ing coat are those from under the sleeves down 


S to the waist at the sides. If you observe closely, 


you will see that in the large majority of cases 
these lines are either too straight, so that the 
coat lacks the distinct waist which it should 
have, or they are cut in on a curve which 
wrinkles and wavers. It is often dangerous to 
insist upon having an ordinary tailor make your 
coat according to your own ideas, because no 
matter how good and correct they may be, if he 
does not understand exactly what you mean, and 
in an attempt to follow your suggestions departs 
from his own accustomed manner or the lines of 
his pattern, your coat is apt not to turn out as 
well as it would had you allowed him to have 
his own way. The man who cannot afford to 
employ a tailor of undoubted merit to make his 
evening and frock coats, would almost better not 
attempt to go into the fine points, but content 
himself with a reasonably good-looking garment 
such as the average tailor is able to turn out, or 
which may sometimes be found ready made at 
he best clothing shops. 





The dinner-coat suit may be made of dress or 
unfinished worsted. It is advisable to have it 
of the same material as the evening suit, as in 
that case, the waistcoat and trousers may be worn 
interchangeably or one may even get along with 
only one pair of trousers and one waistcoat. I 
have noticed lately on several pairs of evening 
trousers black braiding nearly three-quarters of 
an inch in breadth. It is not a detail governed 
by any strict rule of fashion, but rather bya 
man’s individual ideas, or more frequently by 
the ideas of his tailor as to what looks best. 
Personally, I prefer the one-quarter of an inch 
broad braid, and it certainly is best for a short 
man, 

The dinner-jacket should hang almost straight 
from the shoulders, exactly as a sack-coat hangs; 
it should not follow the lines of the figure 
closely, although, of course, there it some spring 
to the seams. In length it should fall to the 
bottom of the sleeves, when the arms are 
dropped by the sides in a natural position. The 


rolled collar should be faced with silk to its 





entire width, and should extend about half way 
down the front ot the jacket. Notched lapels 
are sometimes made on dinner-coats, but the 
roll or shawl collar, as it is sometimes called, 
is most usual and correct. 

In the window of one of the clothing shops, 
there has recently been exhibited on wooden 
models a number of sack coats and dinner- 


jackets of an exaggerated type, cut to fit very 


tight, and with a decided waist-line. They 
give one the impression of being exceedingly un- 
comfortable, and, I am sure, must make the 
man who wears them look something like a 
caricature. In the same window is shown a 
gray frock coat, with silk facing and a black 
velvet collar, which is, of course, decidedly bad 
style. 

Notwithstanding the advent of the pointed 
end bow-tie, several of the smart haberdashers 
are still selling a great many of the old bat-wing 
shape ; with a dinner-coat the square-ended bow 
of black silk, tied in a small knot, with short, 
broad wings, is most usually worn. With morn- 
ing clothes the pointed-end bow, made narrow 
in the middle, which comes at the back of the 
collar when tied, and gradually broadening ovt 
to the ends, is rather the most smart, and be- 











cause of its simplicity, it may be found correctly 
made at many of the cheaper shops. I have 
seen a number of extremely pretty ones, made 
of variously designed silks, for sale at 50 cents 
apiece. The narrow four-in-hand, now so 
much worn with morning clothes, may also be 
bought for 50 cents at many of the less preten- 
tious haberdashers, made of quite as good ma- 
terial as those sold for double the amount at the 
smarter shops. 

With the coming ot mild, spring weather, tan 
shoes have, in a great measure, taken the place 
of black calf boots for day wear, and in a few 
weeks the derby will give way to the straw hat. 


There will be very little change in the shape of | 


the summer hat ; we seem to have gotten rid 
of the ugly broad brims for good, and to have 
settled on a happy medium most becoming to 
the average man. Rough straws have, for the 
past few years, been most worn by smartly- 
dressed men, and in this respect it looks as if 
there would be no change. The fine, smooth 
straws are rather the lightest and most comfort- 





able, but the coarse weaves, with thick, double 
brims, have the most style, and are the most 
popular, especially with the younger set, who 
also wear with them colored silk bands. These 
bands may be bought extra at all the good hat- 
ters, in various stripe designs, so that one may 
have several and change them at will, At any 
of the college towns during the month of June 
one may see an infinite variety of hatbands, in 
all shades, representing class and society colors, 
but they belong to the undergraduates, and the 
man who has finished his college days, as a rule, 
prefers rather quieter and more subdued tones. 
In plain hat bands, dark blue has, for the past 
few years, been slightly more worn than black. 

Tan shoes are made with rounded toes and 
rather heavy extension soles to lie flat on the 
ground throughout their entire length. The 
very yellow-looking leather should be avoided, 
or, if bought, should be at once stained to a 
dark, reddish-brown color. The tan Oxford 
ties are, as a rule, made with tan-colored eye- 
lets, but the high boots have brass eyelets and 
lace hooks. The latter are comparatively little 
worn in town by the best-dressed men, and 
even in the country, except for tramping and 
the woods, they are less popular than. in former 
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years. Low shoes will be the fashion of the 
summer. Patent leather and calf boots are 


made on the same general lines—that is, with 
rounded toes and rather heavy, flat extension 
soles. The illustrations give a very good idea 
of this flatness of sole, which is one of the 
essentials of a smart-looking boot or shoe. 
The trousers have been drawn turned up high, 
for the purpose of showing the hose and boot 
tops. 
It is the best economy to have many pairs of 
boots in use at one time, and I most strongly 
advise every man who cares at all to be well 
shod to have trees for every pair, over which 
they may be buttoned or laced when not in use. 
Even the best made boots will lose their shape 
and show a tendency to wrinkle and turn up at 
the toes if left for any time untreed. The solid 
trees or those which entirely fill the shoes and 
over which the uppers may be buttoned or 
laced are rather expensive, but there is a jointed 
variety made to fit any length of boot, which 
can be bought for $1 a pair, and which will 


FOR ‘*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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last a lifetime. When inserted this trees presses 
down on the sole, straightening it out and 
taking out the wrinkles in the leather formed 
by the bending of the foot. Leaving out of 
consideration particular kinds of footwear in- 
tended for certain sports, every man should own 
at least seven pairs of boots for ordinary use, 
and, with such a beginning, the subsequent 
expense of keeping up this important part of 
the wardrobe is but trifling. Made to order at 
the best makers, boots cost from $8 to $12 a 
pair. However, the high grade of work 
turned out by the American manufacturers 
makes it possible to buy for nearly half the 
prices quoted boots ready made, which look as 
well. 

For wheeling or knocking about the country 
it is better to wear a dark Norfolk jacket or 
sack coat than one of the same material and 
pattern as the knickerbockers. So many 
entire bicycle suits are sold by the cheap tailors 
and ready-made clothing shops that they have 
become common by much use and are little 
worn by the best-dressed men. A Norfolk 
jacket of dark tweed goes very well with short 
trousers, and this style of coat ssems to be 
again coming into fashion. All summer 
trousers, whether of flannel or other materials, 
should be made with loops at the waist for a 
belt. During the warm weather waistcoats are 
very generally discarded, and it looks exceed- 
ingly bad if the trouser band or suspender but- 
tons show above or below the belt. 

It is not possible, as yet, to say definitely what 
style of belt will be considered the most fashionable, 
if, indeed, there is one style better than all others. 
I have seen some made of gray suéde, some of 
black, and some of white leather; one may 
find light and dark shades of tan leather, plain 
or stamped, with or without rings at the sides, 
and with more or less fancy buckles of nickel 
or brass, judging from past years and general 
principles of good style, it would seem that the 
belt about one and one-half inches in width of 
plain tan leather, with simple nickel or leather- 
covered buckle, would be the most .carrect. 
Personally, I prefer a belt with side rings’ as it 
has more give and is less stiff than the un- 
broken strips. Cinch-fastening belts have never 
been mueh worn by men. 

How. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir : Enclosed please find Three Dol- 
lars, for subscription to Vogue for one 
year, to be sent to 


Name 


Address 


Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing for 
it is the only way to get its full benefit. The 
low subscription price makes it almost as cheap 
to subscribe for a whole year as to buy single 
copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 to sub- 
scribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy single copies 
at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be 
often as desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail at any address every 
week in the year. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 63. IO MAY, 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 


signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. ‘The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 

to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 


7 “He pattern for this week is for a per- 
tectly plain tailor-made shirt, with the 
regulation shirt sleeve and cuff. The 

back is flat and without a yoke. This shirt 

may be made in a variety of materials, such as 
piqué, linen, madras, flannel, wash silk, or 
cheviot. Plain shirts are always good style, 

and are especially suitable for athletics when a 

more elaborate shirt does not seem as suitable. 

They are also easy to make and are becoming 

to most figures. Of thirty-six inch material, 

three yards will be required. 


TIES, COLLARS, AND STOCKS 


He chic appearance of a shirt depends 

I very much upon the collar, tie, or 
stock worn with it. Not only must 

it be appropriate to the style of shirt, but it must 
be of the correct shape. How often one sees 
an elaborate silk and lace stock worn with a 
plain wash shirt of piqué or gingham, or a silk 
shirt, with a long chitfon scarf wound around 
the throat and tied in a large bow. No matter 
how pretty the shirt may be if neckwear of that 
kind is worn, the whole effect is ruined With 
a plain flannel or wash shirt, wear either a linen 
collar and correct tie, or a piqué stock. In 
collars, the high-banded turnover is still the 
most worn, but as it has become very common 
some of the shirtmakers have begun to turn out 
the same shape collar in the material of the 
shirt. This collar is the best shape, as it keeps 
the tie in place and covers it all except the bow. 
Some well-dressed women wear the straight 
linen collars, but they are not as pretty. The 
ties worn with linen collars should be the wash 
ties, either butterfly, string, or string ties with 
wider ends, pointed or square. We do not con- 
sider ascot ties good style unless worn with a 
coat. With stocks, the style of tie is much 
more varied. One style of stock new this year 
is very much like the high-banded linen turnover 
collars, except it is open both back and front, 
that is, the turnover part is. With this piqué 
stock the same kind of ties are correct as are 
worn with the linen collars. Then there are 
the white piqué stocks, cut with rounded points 
on the side and lined with a different material 
and color, pink cheviot, striped cheviot, and 
madras being used ; the tie is of the same ma- 
terial as the lining, and is usually a string tie 
with butterfly or bat-wing ends. These ties are 
made fast on the stock in the usual way, one 
end being slipped through the slit at the back 
when tied. Other ties for piqué stocks are 
made of white lawn or colored batiste, and tie in 
a large bow with short ends, or ina smaller bow 
with long ends. Some piqué stocks are made 
without ends, and with these may be worn the 
broad ties or stitched taffeta, white lawn ties, or 
those that are worn with the collars. Still 
another style of stock is lined, with a color 
which turns over the white stock in rounded 
points either side of the front, and the tie is of 
the same material. Black stocks of taffeta or 
crépe, tied in a bow in front and edged at the 
top with a turnover lingerie collar in white, are 
also worn with plain shirts of wash material or 
flannel. These lingerie collars do not keep in 
place very well unless worn with a stiff stock, 
and as they are also pretty worn over colored 
ribbons, especially with white shirts, a good idea 
for their arrangement is the following: Buy 
several straight linen collars, not too high, and 
the kind that fasten behind. These, of course, 
are stiff. Then buy the «mall pieces of em- 
broidery that come from ten cents up, from 
which to make these turnover collars, and set 
them into a band of cambric exactly the hight 
of the linen collar; make the buttonholes in the 
same place as on the linen collar. Then when 


you put them on your shirt, put the collar but- 
ton first through the band of the lingerie collal 
and then through the stiff collar; twist your rib- 
bon twice around your neck, tie it in front in a 
bow, or fasten with a clasp and turn down the 
lingerie collar over the ribbon. The stiff collar 
holds both the embroidered collar and the ribbon 
in place. With silk and fine white shirts made 
of insertion and lace, much more elaborate 
stocks may be worn, made of chiffon appliquéd 
with lace, of silk inset with lace and catstitched. 
Ties of lace appliqué, etc. One pretty stock of 
this kind was made of shirred white chiffon fin- 
ished top and bottom with stitched bands in blue 
silk. The bow was composed of five-pointed 
ends of silk, the hem being catstitched on in 








collar is cut and lined with crinoline to make it 
stiff enough. The stock is edged all around 
with a narrow ruche of yellow val. lace, under 
which is a narrow line ot black velvet ribbon. 
The tie in front is made of two pointed pieces, 
also tucked and trimmed like the stock. A 
jabot of lace is also effective, worn with this 
stock just between the points. Real lace hand- 
kerchiefs make very pretty jabots by folding the 
points together, and can easily be removed and 
laundered when necessary. An absolute neces- 
sity, if you wish to look well, is to have your 
neckwear always perfectly spotless, and a plain 
clean collar with a simple tie looks much bet- 
ter than an elaborate stock which has lost its 
freshness and dainty beauty. 
































VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 63, PLAIN TAILOR SHIRT 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 63 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


blue silk. In the centre of the ends was a 
small knot of white chiffon. Another moder 
was made of tucked white taffeta with turnover 
points, in which was set a small design of lace. 
The bow was made of plain taffeta with pointed 
ends, which were also inset with lacé, like that 
on the points. ‘Ties of lace, silk, and soft satin 
are also made to go around the neck, cross in 
the back, come to the front again, and be put 
through a slide of rhinestones or steel, the ends 
hanging nearly to the waist-line, and being fin- 
ished with applications of lace, tucks, fringe, 
etc. Many pretty stocks may be made at home 
with small expense with the bits of lace, pieces of 
silk, chiffon, etc., that always accumulate in 
every household where there are women. Many 
illustrations for fancy stocks have been published 
in Vogue which could be easily copied. An 
easy stock to make is of tucked pink batiste. 
The piece of batiste is tucked first and then the 
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FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ranpy Snars.—Take a pound of flour, 

half a pound of brown sugar, quarter of 

a pound of butter, a teaspoonful of all- 

spice, two of ground ginger, half a pint of 

molasses, the juice of a lemon, and the grated 

rind of half a lemon. Beat this all well together, 

and spread very thinly on buttered baking-pans, 

and bake in a slow oven. When done, cut into 

oblongs and roll them about your finger or a 

thick stick, as you take them from the tin. 

Put away in air-tight jars, in order to keep the 

crispness until wanted for use. These are very 
nice, served with afternoon tea. 


Surimp Satap witn Ravicote Sauce.— 
Take half a pint of shrimps, wash and dry 
them. Mix with an equal quantity of crisp 
celery, cut into dice, or crisp lettuce leaves 
broken, mix with thick ravigote sauce. Pile 





the salad in a shallow dish, and garnish the top 
with the yolks of two eggs, put through a sieve, 
and the whites cut in rings. Around the edge 
crisp, white lettuce leaves. 


Ravicote Savce.—Blanch a handful of 
parsley, chevril, and a few chives in salted 
boiling water for three minutes; drain, and 
squeeze out the moisture, mix in a mortar with 
two boned anchovies, a tablespoonful of capers, 
and the yolk of a hard-boiled egg. Moisten 
with salad oil and tarragon vinegar; rub through 
a hair sieve, and mix it with a thick mayonnaise 
sauce. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
R terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No, 1 Louis XV. Jacket. 
No. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 

No. § Blouse silk Waist. 
No, 6 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 
No. 8 Shirt Waist. 

No. g Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 Golf Skirt. 


No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 1§ Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 

No, 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No, 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No, 28 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat. 

No. 33 Child's Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 35 Opera Coat. 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 

No, 38 Girl's Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 

No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 48 Three Sleeves. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 

No. §2 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
No. 53 Waist of No. §2. 

No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 

No. §§ Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
No. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 

No. §7 Tucked Silk Eton. 

No. §8 Short Skirt. 

No. §9 Nine Gored Tailor Skirt. 

No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. 59. 
No. 61 Fancy Lace Bolero. 

No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 

No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No. 64 Collarless Eton. 














VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Strezzt, 
New York. 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vagus Putten Nei iiiiscks ci cenbeeace 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made fer pattern, 
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_THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


MrmeE. GARDNER 
Corsets made to order 
52 West 21st Street 


All the newest models 
Corsets 


|For reducing corpul- 


ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit guaranteed 











i 


| and Stable Use. 


Telephone 246 Madison Square 





Martin & Martin 


Only house selling 
genuine London made 


Harness 


Patent 
Saddlery,... 


Full line of Summer Lap Robes, 
Whips, Crops, etc., Stable Sheets and 
Bla and every requisite for Horse 

“Dedigeas of Pigskin 
Novelties, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates 
on Application. 
Prices Strictly Moderate. 


235 FIFTH AVE. 
near 27th St. NEW YORK 














B. Schulich 


Ladies’ Tailor 


Tailor Gowns, Riding Habits, Golf 
Skirts and Jackets, Traveling 
Gowns, etc. 
Special Prices for Separate Skirts till June 15th 
Original Designs and Exclusive Models 


10 West 35th Street 


NEW YORK 
Near Fifth Avenue 














We publish two books. 
The titles are 


Colorado 
California 


There are two kinds of books. 


One —the cheap sort, exaggerated 
in Statement, poorly done, given 
away by the thousand. 


The other—of literary excellence, 
informative, beautifully illustrated, 
printed by experts on fine paper; a 
work of art. 


Our books are of the second kind. 

Cultivated people like them. 

Price, six cents each; postage stamps 
will do. 


Will you send for them to 
P. S. Eustis, 


General Passenger Agent, 
"B.&QRR, 
Chicago, Ill. 

























THE 
FORSYTHE WAIST 


Do you know that New York is the centre 
of Fashions for the United States, and that it is 
the home of the Shirt Waist? Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin take their shirt waist fashions from New 
York. Weare the only house in America manu- 
facturing Waists exclusively for our customers, 
with agents seeking novelties in fabrics in every 
part of the world. This is why the 

FORSYTHE WAIST 
is recognized ed as the standard of shirt waist 
style. Our Mail Order Department brings our 
waists directly to ladies in the remotest parts of 
the country 

This illustrates Style No. 5, made from gen- 
uine Scotch Madras in over 2,000 patterns. 
Price, $3.50. All sizes in stock from 32 
to 42. The assortment of other materials is 
almost unlimited. 

Applications for samples, inquiries regarding 
styles, and orders, will receive most prompt and 
considerate attention. Please mention Vocur. 


JOHN FORSYTHE, 
SHIRT WAIST MAKER, 
865 Broadway, New York. 














Pure, mild, and curative—the ideal toilet soap 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


used daily for bathing renders the skin soft and supple, and 
prevents chapping and roughness 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 








Kabo Corsets 


amply repay their wearers, by a degree 

of beauty and perfection of design 

found in no other corsets retailing as 

low as one dollar, and not over $2.50. 
Fabric, Fit and Finish all are un- 

approachable, and there being no 

brass eyelets, dainty lingerie is safe. 
Of all dealers. 
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The New Straight Front 


Pansy Model 


903 BROADWAY, cor. 2oth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
The PANSY CORSET CO. 
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Sara Curran an A. H. Heck 


Importers, Dressmakers 


mt le 
Ladies’ Tailors 
Beginning May 10th will dispose of all 


| their Paris Models 
| AT LESS THAN ONE-HALF THEIR COST 


| 414 filadigon Abenue, New Vork 


Between 48th 


and 4gth Streets 








Telephone Service 
at Your Residence 


is Useful Always, 

| Helpful Very Often 
| and Indispensable 
| on Occasions. 


Rates in Manhattan 
from $60 a Year. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY, 








111 West 38th St. 15 Dey St. 











E. A. MORRISON 
& SON, Importers 








In addition to our large assortment 
of Outing Hats in soft finished Rough 
and Ready Straws, comprising the 
Ladysmith and others, we are now 
showing her fair RIVAL in canvas, 
with underbrim and drape of striped 
Jersey Cloth, in khaki blue and violet. 
The smartest hat yet produced. 





893 Broadway 


| 
| Offering 


The sss 
“(Pission = 
Furniture ” 
Devised and Made by 
Joseph P. Mcbughb & Co, 


| A purely American Style and Product, 
built of Native Woods and stained in 
the natural Colorings of the Fields 
and Forests. It stands for all that is 
direct and simple in Construction, 
and particularly addresses Itself to 
Those Who wish Furniture of a 
Responsible Character with Agreeable 
Features, for Every-day Use and 
Companionship. 

BGS” A collection of Pen Sketches, illustrating 
the various things sold by the ‘* Popular 
Shop’’ together with a Catalogue indicating 
Dimensions and Prices, is sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents, to be allowed on 
orders sent. 


Joseph P. Mcbughb& Co. | 


42d St. W.—at 5tb Ave. 
Wew Work 


(Trade-marks Reg’ d.) 


Che “Popular Shop” 


HIGH GRADE 
BICYCLE 
IN THE WORLD 





| THE FASTEST MILE EVER 
™ RIDDEN ON A BICYCLE 
m= || 574% SECONDS 
WAS ACCOMPLISHED BY 
C.M.MURPHY 


TRIBUNE 


$40 $50 $60 
CHAINLESS $75 





What the U.S. Health Report says about 


PROF. 1. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ana Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beautifier’’ 


examination 





we 
of the U. 8. Health 
A. N. TALLEY, Jr., M.D. 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake. 
PROF. 1.HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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of cycling, 
the most enjoya- 
ble and healthful 
of all outdoor ex- 
ercises and pastimes, are best realized 
by riders of the COLUMBIA 
BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS,. 
Its perfect smoothness of running, 
noiselessness, cleanliness, and other 
advantages of the enclosed driving 
mechanism, afford the highest degree 
of. comfort, convenience ‘and ease in 
riding. 
-—— and 66, reduced in weight 
and impfoved throughout, .$75, 
Models 59 and 60, sco * ie 


Columbia, Hartford, Stormer 
Pennant Chain. Wheels, $50, $35, 

The Columbia Coaster Brake for either 
chainless or chain-driven models, tly 
reduces the fatigue of riding. $5.00 extra 
when ordered with 1900 machine, 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 
Home Office, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


$25 


WILL BUY A 


CRESCENT. 


For $25.CO0, half the price of 
/some, and one-third the price of 
others, you can purchase a Cres- 
cent Bicycle. It is unnecessary for 
us to say anything further concern- 
_ing Crescent construction. The 
' mere fact that over 100,000 people 
purchased Crescents last year is 
enough to commend them to any 
sensible person. Crescent bicycles 
are ridden everywhere, in fact, mul- 
titudes ride them daily. When 
$25.00 will make you the owner 
of the world’s most widely ridden 
wheel, why not purchase one right 
now, to-day? 

















$€0 


, Chainless Models - - , 
$25, $26, $30, 


| Chain Models - 


| 
‘THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 


501 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
| 36 Warren Street, New York. 
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(Continued from page iii) 

Fig. 6044.—For a very slim figure nothing 
could be prettier than this cut. Take pale- 
gray liberty gauze and shirr about the hips. 
The corsage is drawn down in a long line to 
the belt, and a bolero of all-over lace is scal- 
loped and wound with gray chenille, making an 
Outlining the decolettage is a soft fold 


edge. 
of gauze. A little puff reaches down over the 
arm beneath the lace strap. Lining of India 
silk. 


Fig. 6214.—Smart frock built of pale tan- 
gray scrim, The skirt is shirred hip length 
around the back and sides, ending at the front 
seams, down which a band of point d’arab lace 
reaches. Jacket of point d’arab, strapped across 
a full vest of scrim, with black velvet ribbons 
ending in a rosette at either side ; high girdle of 
folded taffeta, the same shade as the scrim. 
Perfectly plain sleeves, finished in a point over 
the hand, and high closely tucked crushed scrim 
collar. 


ay 
ee 








Fig. 6229.—Apron, for girl of six, made ot 
linen madras, in. pink. Belt, cuffs, and neck- 
band of Hamburg edging. 

Fig. 6211.—Pretty pale-blue organdie, skirt 
cu twith seven gores and trimmed at the bot- 
tom with tucked organdie ; flounces, lace, edged 
with black chantilly. | Heading the flounces is 
a band of insertion, and above that a group of 
tucks. Knee depth is another inlet of inser- 
tion. Guimpe of insertion and tucks, reaching 
very far over the shoulders, where a fichu 
prettily covers the sleeve ; this fichu is made 
of soft folds of mull with ruffle beneath, and 
fastens over to one side as far down as the belt. 
Mousquetaire sleeves, plain atthe hand. Either 
a lawn or china silk lining would be suitable 
and less expensive than taffeta. 





Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. No 
others vill receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 


CORAL 


EARLY POPULARITY OF CORAL-——ITALY THE 


BIRTHPLACE OF ITS ARTISTIC MANIPU- 


LATION—JEWELER3 MAKING AN EF- 
FORT TO REVIVE CORAL WEAR- 
ING—AN OLD-TIME SPECIES 
OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN 

N India, two thousand years ago, coral first 
became known, and so enthusiastic were 
the people over its brilliant shades of red, 

that it became the rival of rare pearls. Such 
days of glory, however, in course of time began 
to wane, and neither the red nor black variety, 
the only two then known, were able to main- 
tain their suddenly acquired prestige 

It is in comparatively modern times that the 

discovery was made, not only of the lovely 
oleander pink coral, which we all admire and 
are willing to pay for extravagantly, but the 
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white and yellow varieties were also brought into 
the markets. Red coral was held in Japan as 
a jewel exceeding all others in value and beauty; 
no other precious stone was so sought for or 
treasured by this artistic race of people. But the 
artistic history of coral workmanship belongs to 
Italy. There ateliers of renown which have ex- 


isted for years and years, send out the wonderful | 


carvings to all parts of the world. The coasts 


of Sardinia furnish the rarest specimens. So | 


what wonder ? 


In France, the first coral workers set up a | 
shop at Marseilles, toward the close of the | 
Coral then became ex- | 


eighteenth century. 
tremely fashionable. Under the Consulate and 
the First Empire, and during the Restoration, 
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so great was the craze that nearly every orna- 
ment worn by man or woman was decorated wtth 
bitsof coral. Superb workmanship was bestowed 
upon combs, necklaces, earrings, brooches, and 
whole parures. Flowers, birds, insects, and rep- 
tiles furnished motifs for designs to be reproduced 
into things of beauty. Again did the fashion 


die out, as all fashions will, perhaps more | 
speedily because the imitation of coral was dis- | 


covered to be easy. 

After .a lapse of many years, short revivals 
spring up from time to time. We seem to be 
entering such a period now, as the rumor is 
that jewelers of great celebrity have combined to 
make a bid for the wearing of coral by their 
exhibitt at the Paris Exposition. Within the 
last year, tentative efforts have been made by all 
leading jewelers, at home and abroad, to revive a 
taste for this most lovely rose-pink variety, 
which, set with diamonds, is surpassingly 
beautiful. 

The days of jagged red coral in many strings, 
as necklace or chain, are not likely ever to re- 
turn. No one would willingly inflict once more 
the tortures which young infants and helpless 
children endured wearing necklaces which sank 
into their tender flesh like the imprint of sharp 
teeth. Mothers were once blind to this cruelty, 
and the poor little victims slept the night 
through with this painful halter about their 
necks, so lost to all reason were women dur- 
ing the fad of coral. 





BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months; i. ¢., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents ; @ paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; @ paper one year old is 25 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 





THE KIMBERLY 
GOLF AND OUTING HAT 


This hat can be converted into 
| six distinct shapes, and is a particu- 
larly desirable head-dress for 


Misses and Childrefl, for Sea- 
shore and Country Wear 


as it is almost indestructible, and 





having no glue in the straw, is not 
affected by rain or moisture. 


|| Trimmed with Golf Green and 
| Red and Polka Dot Fiannel, $5.00 


With Fancy Foulard Silk,. . $6.00 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 
MRS. W. SHERBROOKE POPHAM 


34 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 








THE 


FORSYTHE WAIST 


. RECOGNIZED AS THE WORLD'S 
STANDARD IN SHIKT WAIST FASHIONS 


We are the only house in America manufac- 
turing waists exclusively for our customers. For 
this reason our facilities for fitting are unap- 
proached by any of our followers. 

With a department devoted to Mail Orders 
and attending to the wants of our out of town 
patrons, we are able to guarantee those who 
order by mail perfect fit and satisfaction. 

This illustrates Style No. 5, made from gen- 
uine Scotch Madras in over 2,000 patterns. 
Price, $3.50. All sizes in stock from 32 
to 42. The assortment of other materials is 
almost unlimited. 

Applications for samples, inquiries regarding 
styles, and orders, will receive most prompt and 
considerate attention. Please mention Vocue 


JOHN FORSYTHE, 
SHIRT WAIST MAKER, 
865 Broadway, New York. 








| the waist. 





‘OUR NEWLY IMPROVED 
FRENCH. CORSET 


is the most graceful 
creation anywhere on 
display this season. We 
consider it a triumph 
of construction which, 
while it lacks not a 
particle of beauty and 
elegance, yields never- 
theless the highest de- 
gree of comfort to 
wearers. 

We make them of 
Coutille for $5. co to 


12,00, 

Silk or Linen Batiste 
from $15.00 to $20.00. 

The very best bone 
ony used. 

Je generally make 
these Corsets to order, 
but carry sufficient stock 
to dis hy their qual- 
ity and style. 

VIAU'S 

ABDOMINAL 

CORSETS 

LONG WAISTED, 
of special design, made 
very short over the hips, 
leaving nothing under 
the belt to prevent cor- 

; set from curving in to 
May lace it over the abdomen to 
reduce as much as desired. 

Prices $5.00 arid up- 
ward. 

We also make a cor- 
set for deformed 
ladies: By the use of 
a patent spring any 
deformity is overcome 
in any part of the body. 

If one side of the 






body is smaller than 
the other, it can be 
made to appear per- 


fectly straight. 
Promptness and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Send for 
Circular. 


B. VIAU 


69 West 23d Street, N. Y 














THE WINTHROP PRESS, NEW YORK 


‘Both Spool Silk and 
illustrated by special actress 


” by Josephine Robb, of Harper’s 
K COMPANY, 32 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 


i 1” wil not give way. 
all the latest dress goods. Used and endorsed by 


NONOTUCK 


Spool Silk is unequaled for hand or madhi 
uniform in size. Seams sewed with “ 
Buttonhole Twist are dyed in colors to mat 
all first-class dressmakers. Sold everywhere. 
qacthedl Ghetines 00.46 tow te teten Settel con ts A 
Also Manufacturers of the famous Corticelli Wash 


photographs. Sent by mail for 4 cents in stamps. Address: 


Basar, gives advice and 
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